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KEEPING 
the AITH 


* When the insanity of war has run its course, 

and the carnage and conflagration have ceased 

. . when brave men, proud and victorious, come 

home again to every city, town and farm in America .. . when this topsy-turvy 
jigsaw world is ready to be put together again . . . in those brighter tomorrows, 
life insurance will still have a job to do. . . a bigger job than ever in the past. 

Not even global war can repeal the first law of nature, which is self- 
preservation. Nor can all the hell of all the battlefronts destroy the fibre of 
family devotion which is the warp and woof of the American home, the shrine 
for which our brave men fight — and die, if need be. 

Yes, there will still be a job for life insurance, as long as babies are born 
and men and women grow old or die, as long as bread is bought with money, 
as long as fathers and mothers love their children. Always there will be the job 
of defending home solvency, a job which life insurance, better than anything 
else, is fitted to do. 

And as America journeys onward, down through the corridor of time, 
she will find her home solvency flanked all the way by her life insurance men. 
For more than a century she has depended upon them. She wi// depend upon 
them, always. She must depend upon them. 


A vital job to be done . . . trained men to do it .. . men keeping the faith. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BERTRAND J. PERRY, President 
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Dear Mr. - 


NOE RTH PRR TR MER eT a ire 








Bill would have wanted me to write you 


this letter. 


He was the one who first recognized the 


truth of your statement—‘“The future 
belongs to those who prepare for it.’” To 
me, I must confess, other things seemed 


more important—then. 


Today I am so grateful that you per- 
suaded Bill to say “‘yes”’ to life insurance! 


Your friendly interest and your perse- 
verance—these alone, I am sure, have 
made it possible for our children to 


THE FUTURE BELONGS 
TO THOSE WHO 


make the most of the happy future Bill PREPARE FOR IT 


and I always planned for them... 








re a suty 7—Saw Allisons at home. Presented apaim s—Heard Bill Allison was in hos- 
AA plan providing that, if Mr. A died, Mrs. A _ pital—pneumonia. Stopped to cheer him 
wov. 23—Called on W. H. Allison; would receive $150 monthly until children up, but too ill to be seen. 
lawyer, 32. Has young son and daugh- are grown, then $60 a month for life. But ay 14—Yesterday took Grace Allison first 
ter. ‘Not interested in insurance.” Mrs. A seems more interested in furnish- _ of Jifetime monthly income checks from 
may 30—Saw W. H. Allison. Outlined ing their new home. Bill's insurance. Very thankful letter from 
Family Income Policy for protection ave. 4—Called again at Allison home. her today. Especially satisfied with this 
of wife and children. Wife doesn’t want After further discussion, he bought plan _ case because of time and effort required 
him to buy life insurance. as outlined last month. Well pleased. to place this much-needed protection. 
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PRUDENTIAL Pp DE TIA AS A SERVICE to the government 
STRENGTH OF <= and to you, Prudential represent- 
ee atives sell War Savings Stamps. 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 


HEN the human. strife- 
storms of Europe drove 
their war clouds westward 


to darken America’s peaceful scene, 
inevitably the problem of financial 
protection for the future of the 
American soldier and his family 
became a subject for prime consid- 
eration. Because of its successful 
experience in the last war, the Gov- 
ernment gave little heed to any 
form of security for its armed 
forces other than one which would 
provide for each member an insur- 
ance policy. The institution of 
life insurance mindful of the tre- 
mendous acceptance by the soldiers 
and sailors of the war risk life in- 
surance, during the World War, 
and its subsequent lapsation and, 
of course, further mindful of the 
hazards involved made no objec- 
tion to the establishment of the 
National Service Life Insurance 
Dept. of the Veterans Administra- 
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Ewing Galloway 


tion. Whether or not this was a 
wise acquiesence only time can tell. 

When in 1917 the War Risk In- 
surance Act arranged for Govern- 
ment insurance for our soldiers 
and sailors, ranging in individual 
amounts from $1000 to $10,000, 
the question then asked by life in- 
surance men was: When peace is 
declared, will the Government en- 
deavor to continue this insurance 
bureau or will it turn over the 
risks to the private insurance com- 
panies (which are better equipped 
to carry on the business) and on 
terms acceptable to them? To this 
query all now know the answer! In 
the intervening years soldiers’ and 
sailors’ insurance, which once had 
a total outstanding of $39,606,- 
743,000, to exceed the amount car- 
ried at the end of 1919 by the legal 
reserve life insurance companies, 
shrunk as the war ended to less 
than ten per cent of this total and 


to approximately an outstanding 
amount of $1,000,000,000 in 1942. 
Private life insurance on the other 
hand received an impetus from war 
risk insurance which accounted for 
a growth even beyond the most op- 
timistic expectation of its most 
partisan advocate, as the life in- 
surance in force rose more than 
one hundred billions of dollars 
during the same period to reach 
the present aggregate of approxi- 
mately one hundred and _ thirty 
billion dollars. On the face of it, 
it would seem most natural for life 
insurance men to hale rather than 
hamper the foundation of a Gov- 
ernment Bureau to undertake 
through life insurance a mission 
which in the first place is so salu- 
tary to the economic future of 
millions of men and women and 
of corresponding value to the social 
future of the Nation, and whose 
influence in the second place, as 
evidenced by its predecessor coun- 
terpart could be instrumental to the 
spread of the protection provided 
by private carriers. 


Era of Great Changes 
This complacency regarding the 


new form of war risk insurance 
must be paralleled in the minds of 
insurance men, however, by an 
appreciation of the changed social 
and economic outlook of men all 
over the world, as well as by the 
story of the past fifteen years with 
its record of privation and want, 
unemployment and bankruptcy and 
by the enactment of our far-reach- 
ing social security legislation. In 
the quarter of the century just 
completed absolutism in Russia 
has been displaced by Communism. 
The Empire of Germany has fallen 
and so has its Republican suc- 
cessor. Dictators direct the affairs 
of every Latin Government. En- 
gland lived for years under a labor 
government. In America years of 
depression brought to the fore the 
farmer and the laborer as_ the 
dominant political force. The youth 
that mans our army came to man- 
hood in America during what some 
might describe as a peaceful social 
revolution. With this in mind, will 
the attitude of the soldiers and 
sailors who return from the Global 
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What are the implications of this war-time ex- 


pediency, and does it portend a future com- 


petitor for privately operated life insurance? 


By T. J. V. CULLEN 


Editor, The Spectator 


War be the same as those veterans 
of the World War in respect to 
Government insurance and to life 
insurance? If their appreciation of 
the worth of private enterprise be 
similar to that of their fathers’ 
all well and good—but if there is 
any anticipation that this new 
young army of veterans will come 
back to a peace-time world aware 
of the inestimable value of insur- 
ance protection but unable to secure 
it at the price that they can afford 
to pay—which will be the case if 
in the aftermath of the current 
struggle inflation is prevented— 
then it behooves all insurance men 
to look with concern to the future. 
Private life insurance must pre- 
pare to meet the requirements of a 
Thirty Billion Dollar Market, 
which even now exists and which 
up to now apparently has not 
evoked more than casual planning 
from life insurance leaders. This 
market will have an average an- 
nual individual income of approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred dollars 
and its male contingent will be 
supplemented by hundreds of thou- 
sands of WAACS and WAVES and 
SPARS and MARIONETTES and 
RED CROSS Girls. 


Visualizing Future Needs 


During the past few months The 
Spectator has analyzed and re- 
viewed the history and the future 
of life insurance. It has attempted 
to visualize the needs and the as- 
pirations of the great bulk of the 
population and to suggest ap- 
proaches by which insurance needs 
might be met. In one issue it held 
life insurance up for inspection as 
after eighty years of uninter- 
rupted progress it approached a 
cross-roads where vital decisions 
will have to be made. These deci- 


sions will have particularly to do 


with the insurance requirements 
of that class “buffeted by war, 
soothed by Social Security, some 
sated by temporarily inflated in- 
come and some having exchanged 
their uniform for mufti eager to 
gain again a foothold in industrial 
or agricultural life.” The needs of 
these men and women must be con- 
sidered with the certain knowledge 
that they will demand financial 
protection against every vicissi- 
tude at the lowest possible cost, 
fully cognizant of what the Gov- 
ernment has been charging for life 
insurance and as well for other 
forms of social insurance. To pre- 


pare and guard against unwanted 
demands in the future, and un- 
preparedness on the part of pri- 
vate enterprise, it seems timely to 


Sea 


Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, left, U. S. Veterans Bureau Administrator, 


FIRST WAR DEATHS 


In its issue of March 31, 1941 
the New York Times reported 
that the Government made the 
first two payments of life in- 
surance on men inducted into 
service in the present emer- 
gency. They were Edward Nel- 
son of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
120th Field Artillery, who was 
killed near Alexandria, La., in 
an automobile accident, and Lt. 
William L. Brown, Jr., Quarter- 
master Corps, Oklahoma Na- 
tional Guard, who died at Fort 
Sill, Okla. Each had $10,000 
life insurance and had paid one 
month’s premium. 














look into the present situation as 
to the National Service Life In- 
surance Act in general, and what 
the soldiers’ appraisal of this pro- 
tection is in particular. It would 
seem timely, too, to review in con- 
trast, some of the essential fea- 
tures of the 1917 Law with those 
of its 1940 successor. Can there 
be read into any difference between 
these laws any innovation which 
may be attributed to the social ex- 
perience of the last twenty-five 
years? , 

Outside of a more expert ap- 
proach to the management of the 
bureau in charge and a wider lati- 
tude in the amount of coverage, 





>» 


confers with Rep. John E. Rankin, chairamn of the House Veterans 
Committee. 
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CONVERTED RATES AFTER 1921 























Annual Renewable Term 
Rates Per $1000 
Age Monthly Annual Age 
at Premium Premium at Ordinary 
Issue Rate Rate Issue Life 
15 $0.63 $7.56 15 $12.29 
16 0.63 7.56 16 12.52 
17 0.63 7.56 17 12.76 
18 0.63 7.56 18 12.99 
19 0.64 7.68 19 13.23 
20 0.64 7.68 20 13.58 
21 0.65 7.80 21 13.82 
22 0.65 7.80 22 14.18 
23 0.65 7.80 23 14.53 
24 0.66 7.92 24 14.88 
25 0.66 7.92 25 15.24 
26 0.67 8.04 26 15.59 
27 0.67 8.04 27 15.95 
28 0.68 8.16 28 16.42 
29 0.69 8.28 29 16.89 
30 0.69 8.28 30 17.36 
31 0.70 8.40 31 17.84 
32 0.71 8.52 32 18.31 
33 0.72 8.64 33 18.90 
34 0.73 8.76 34 19.49 
35 0.74 8.88 35 20.08 
36 0.75 9.00 36 20.79 
37 0.76 9.12 37 21.38 
38 0.77 9.24 38 22.33 
39 0.79 9.48 30 22.92 
40 0.81 9.72 40 23.74 
41 0.82 9.84 41 24.69 
42 0.84 10.08 42 25.52 
43 0.87 10.44 43 26.58 
44 0.89 10.68 44 27.64 
45 0.92 11.04 45 28.71 
46 0.95 11.40 46 29.89 
47 0.99 11.88 47 31.19 
48 1.03 12.36 48 32.60 
49 1,09 13.08 49 34.02 
50 1.14 13.68 50 35.56 
55 1.53 18.36 55 45.13 
60 2.21 26.52 60 58.36 
65 3.35 40.20 65 77.37 








Annual Premium Rates Per $1000 





20-Payment 30-Payment 20-Year 30-Year Endowment 
Life Life Endowment Endowment at Age 62 
$19.25 $15.48 $38.86 $23.98 $14.88 
19.61 15.59 38.86 24.10 15.24 
19.85 - 15.83 38.98 24.10 15.59 
20.20 16.07 38.98 24.22 16.07 
20.44 16.30 38.98 24.22 16.54 
20.79 16.54 39.10 24.23 17.01 
21.14 16.89 39.10 24.23 17.48 
21.50 17.13 39.10 24.45 18.07 
21.85 17.48 39.22 24.45 18.66 
22.21 17.84 39.22 24.57 19.25 
22.56 18.07 39.34 24.69 19.85 
23.04 18.43 39. 24.81 20.55 
23.39 18.78 39.45 24.93 21.26 
23.86 19.14 39.45 25.04 22.09 
24.33 19.61 39.57 25.16 22.92 
24.81 19.96 39.69 25.40 23.74 
25.28 20.44 39.81 25.52 24.69 
25.97 20.91 39.93 25.75 25.75 
26.34 21.38 40.05 25.99 26.82 
26.93 21.85 40.16 26.22 28.00 
27.52 22.44 40.28 26.48 29.30 
28.11 23.04 40.52 26.82 30.71 
28.82 23.63 40.64 27.17 32.13 
29.53 24.22 40.87 27.52 33.78 
30.24 24.93 41.11 27.88 35.66 
30.95 25.63 41.46 28.47 37.56 
31.78 26.34 41.70 28.94 39.69 
32.60 27.17 42.05 29.53 42.05 
33.43 28.11 42.53 30.12 44.77 
34.38 29.06 42.88 30.95 47.72 
35.32 30.00 43.47 31.66 50.91 
36.38 31.19 43.94 32.60 54.69 
37.56 32.25 44.65 33.55 58.83 
38.75 33.55 45.36 34.61 63.67 
39.93 34.85 46.07 35.79 69.22 
41.34 36.31 47.02 37.09 75.72 
49.50 53.04 | ee 
| ea ae paeee. 0 vere 











The original Act establishing a Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance dates back to Sept. 2, 1914. It was 
amended and approved Oct. 6, 1917. 

In all, 4,500,000 applied for war-risk term in- 
surance before the armistice; 80%) of applications 
were for $10,000 of insurance; the average 
amount applied for was $8,756. Most of the 
soldiers had their premiums deducted from pay; 
probably not more than 500,000 ever remitted 
directly. Over 757 of the men never paid a pre- 
mium after their discharge. In the fiscal year 
(ended June 30) 1922, average amount of insur- 
ance in force was $3,490.—This is taken from the 
annual report of the Veterans’ Bureau, 1921-22. 

In the first World War, insurance was issued on 
the yearly renewable term plan for the duration 
of the emergency, with $1,000 minimum, $10,000 
maximum; same as now. 

At the end of May, 1927, $450,000,000 in pre- 
miums had been received and the value of term 
policies being paid upon was $1,300,000,000. 

All term insurance ended July, 1927, and no 
more premiums were received. Congress has to 
appropriate from year to year the amounts neces- 
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sary to make payments on war risk insurance 
awards. Itg net liability on these policies is about 
$850,000, .—Up to Feb., 1932, war risk insur- 
ance payments totaled $1,457,000,000. 

Age of issue 15-65—maximum limits $10,000. 

Each policy provided an income of $5.75 per 
month for each $1,000 of insurance payable in 
the event of total and permanent disability. 

In the case of death of a disabled veteran his 
beneficiary would receive for each $1,000 of in- 
surance an income of $5.75 per month for 240 
months less any payments previously made on ac- 
count of total and permanent disability. 

On February 1, 1919, the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance issued an announcement that war risk 
insurance might be converted into a more perma- 
nent form of protection within five years from 
July 1, 1921. Expiration of the term which would 
have been July, 1926, was subsequently extended 
to July, 1927. The United States Government Life 
Insurance Fund as of December 31, 1940, had as- 
sets of $1,060,065,390; life reserves of $948,125,- 
087; insurance in force of $2,606,057,390 and 
624,142 policies in ferce. 








there is but one thought-provoking 
variation between the two acts. 
This change could well be ascribed 
to a new concept by our legislators 
concerning government’s responsi- 
bility toward the welfare of its 
citizens. This is in keeping with 
the philosophy behind the Social 
Security Laws of the thirties. This 
is in accérd with the pronounce- 
ments by the leaders of the United 
Nations that the purpose of the 
present struggle was to free, as far 
as humanly possible, the peoples of 
the earth from fear and want. 
The old law actually deliberately, 
by providing terminate dates for its 
coverages, established its life in- 
surance program on a temporary 
basis. The present iaw outlines 
procedures by which the life insur- 
ance undertaken may be carried 


without interruption through the 
war and through the peace which 
shall follow until it is terminated by 
death. Under the provisions of the 
1940 National Service Act a soldier 


and a veteran may secure sup- 
plementary to his Social Security 
coverages, as much life insurance 
as he can under ordinary circum- 
stances pay for, and without re- 
course to any private life insur- 
ance company. This is a matter of 
moment to life insurance men for 
it represents a fundamental di- 
vergence which might account for 
the future success of the business. 


Comparatively New 


Life insurance of the present 
day is a natural development of 
civilization wherein an artificial de- 
vice provides a way by which a 





natural instinct may be gratified. 
Men, ever conscious of the uncer- 
tainty of the future, have sought 
by every conceivable means, to set 
up safeguards against the hazards 
of weaknesses and their conse- 
quences. Unscientific forms of 
what we now term life insurance 
seem coincident with every phase 
of man’s progress from the dark 
ages of antiquity. For only one 
hundred, however, of the six thow 
sand years of recorded history has 
the scientific method been in use 
by which men might guard their 
financial future and that of their 
family against loss. Its develop- 
ment during that hundred years to 
the present day has been orderly 
and in its ramifications designed to 
give security to men in every walk 
of life. So, ordinary life insurance 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 














Premium Rates Per Converted Annual Premiums 

$1000—5-Year Term Per $1000 
Age Monthly Annual 20- 30- 
at Premium Premium | Ordinary Payment Payment 

Issue Rate Rate Life Life Life 

15 $0.63 $7.56 $13.14 $21.67 $16.93 
16 0.64 7.68 13.38 21.90 17.17 
17 0.64 7.68 13.61 22.26 17.40 
18 0.64 7.68 13.97 22.61 17.64 
19 0.65 7.80 14.21 22.85 18.00 
20 0.65 7.80 14.56 23.20 18.23 
21 0.65 7.80 14.80 23.56 18.47 
22 0.66 7.92 15.15 23.91 18.82 
23 0.66 7.92 15.51 24.27 19.06 
24 0.67 8.04 15.86 24.63 19.42 
25 0.67 8.04 16.22 25.10 19.77 
26 0.68 8.16 16.69 25.45 20.13 
27 0.69 8.28 17.05 25.93 20.48 
28 0.69 8.28 17.52 26.40 20.84 
29 0.70 8.40 18.00 26.87 21.19 
30 0.71 8.52 18.47 27.35 21.67 
31 0.72 8.64 18.94 27.82 22.14 
32 0.73 8.76 19.53 28.30 22.49 
33 0.74 8.88 20.01 28.89 23.09 
34 0.75 9.00 20.72 29.48 23.56 



































Premium Rates Per Converted Annual Premiums 

$1000—5-Year Term Per $1000 
Age Monthly Annual 20- 30- 
at Premium Premium | Ordinary Payment Payment 

Issue Rate Rate Life Life ife 
35 $0.76 $ 9.12 $21.31 $29.95 $24.03 
36 0.77 9.24 21.90 30.66 24.63 
37 0.79 9.48 22.61 31.25 25.22 
38 0.81 9.72 23.44 31.97 25.81 
39 0.83 9.96 24.15 32.68 26.52 
40 0.85 10.20 25.10 33.39 27.23 
41 0.87 10.44 25.93 34.10 28.06 
42 0.89 10.68 26.87 34.92 28.77 
43 0.92 11.04 27.94 35.75 29.72 
44 0.95 11.40 29.01 36.70 30.66 
45 0.99 11.88 30.07 37.65 31.61 
46 1.03 12.36 31.25 38.71 32.68 
47 1.08 12.96 32.56 39.78 33.86 
48 1.14 13.68 33.98 40.96 35.04 
49 1.20 14.40 35.40 42.15 36.46 
50 1.27 15.24 36.94 43.45 37.88 
55 1.77 21.24 46.53 51.50 46.88 
60 2.60 31.20 59.91 63.10 59.91 
65 3.97 47.64 78.97 80.39 78.97 
a a 

















The National Service Life Insurance (Public No. 
801, 76th Cong., title VI, part 1) was approved 
October 8, 1940. 

It is estimated by the United States Government 
that up to December 31, 1942, it had issued 
$35,000,000,000 of life insurance on the lives of 
men of the armed forces. Assuming an average 
policy of $7,500, it is estimated that up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, 4,666,666 members of the armed 
forces have applied for life insurance. 

Life insurance as issued by the National Service 
Life Insurance consists entirely of 5-year level 
premium term plan, with the privilege of conver- 
sion to or exchange for policies on the ordinary 
life, 20-payment life, or 30-payment life plan at 
any time after the five years level premium term 
policy has been in force for one year and within 
the 5-year term period. 


The 5-year term policy ceases and terminates 
unless it is changed for another policy on or be- 
fore the expiration date. 

National Service Life Insurance will be granted 
to any one person in any multiple of $500, but not 
less than $1,000 or more than $10,000 provided 
that no person may carry at any one time a com- 
bined amount of National Service Life Insurance 
and United States Government Life Insurance in 
excess of $10,000. 

Disability: Disability benefits granted without 
extra charge. Waiver of premium upon proof of 
total disability having existed 6 months and prior 
to age 60. 

Settlement: Payable only as monthly income. 
If beneficiary is under age 30 $5.51 monthly per 
$1,000 for 240 months. Over age 30 monthly in- 


come for 120 months certain and life thereafter. 
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Total Government Life Insurance in First World War 


Under date of February 3, 1943, The Spectator was informed 
by Harold W. Breining. assistant administrator of the Veterans 


Administration, as follows: 


“During the period of the First World War and thereafter until 
converted, United States Government life insurance was carried 
as yearly renewable term insurance. The maximum amount of this 
form of insurance in force at any one time was $39,606,743,000. 
The number of certificates represented by this amount of insurance 


was 4,529,889. 


“The premiums collected on yearly renewable term insurance 
were covered into a fund in the United States Treasury designated 
as the “Military and Naval Insurance Appropriation.” The total 
net amount of premiums received on account of this insurance 
through December 31, 1942, was $454,064,704.72 and to that date 
there had actually been paid in benefits on account of total 
permanent disability and death claims under yearly renewable 
term insurance a total of $2,185,301,615.32. It is estimated that in 
addition to the above amount it will require approximately $89.- 
834,948.51 to complete payment of the monthly installment benefits 
under this insurance. It will be noted that the amount of claims 
incurred under yearly renewable term insurance greatly exceeded 
the amount received in premiums, the excess being met by Gov- 


ernment appropriation.” 


At the present time, Veterans Administration directs the opera- 
tion of the Veterans insurance written on soldiers and sailors of 
the World War but also the National Service life insurance act 
throught which life insurance on the lives of those engaged in the 


present Global War, is written. 








was followed first by industrial in- 
surance and then by group insur- 
ance, and, of course, by a social 
contract with the Government sup- 
planting private carriers as the 
underwriter. And now, however 
man’s welfare is discussed, whether 
it be from a social, economic, po- 
litical, or financial aspect, life in- 
surance protection must be given 
prominence. 

The business of life insurance 
owes perhaps not a little of its 
phenomenal success to a combina- 
tion of factors which are not readily 
found in other domains of the eco- 
nomic world. Legal reserve life 
insurance is a combination, to put 
it broadly, of the progressive with 
the conservative. Life insurance is 
the dynamic achievement of new 
gains erected upon the preserva- 
tion of the accomplishments of the 
past. 

Life insurance, not much more 
than a century old, has catered to 
the desire for protection against 
the vicissitudes of life on the part 
of those who can afford it as a 
means of protection. As a result 
the ordinary life insurance has 
been purchased to an amount aggre- 
gating more than eighty-four bil- 
lion dollars in force. Its holders 
embrace the well-to-do, the upper 
middle class, and not a few of those 
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gainfully employed persons who 
are earning their wage or salary 
in the industrial, commercial, or 
other economic field and who per- 
haps average year in and year out 
not more than $1500.00 a year. 

As ordinary life insurance se- 
cured a foothold and the demand 
for protection grew and reached 
many thousands of people who were 
unable to acquire ordinary life in- 
surance because they could not af- 
ford it, yet these people felt the 
need for at least a minimum of pro- 
tection in the event of the death of 
the provider. There was also the 
desire on the part of a large num- 
ber of pious people to give the de- 
ceased head of the family the last 
rites as their religion prescribed. 
Out of these needs industrial in- 
surance came into being. The in- 
stitution of life insurance has de- 
veloped the industrial business so 
that today its total outstanding 
protection is in the neighborhood 
of twenty-two billion dollars. 

As the nation expanded, as an 
ever increasing number of people 
left the farm for the city and 
abandoned the plow for the wheel, 
there grew a need for a kind of 
insurance which would protect 
many workers at a moderate price. 
This accumulation of workers in 
large plants was quickly taken ad- 


vantage of by the life insurance 
companies and bent to their pur- 
pose. Here also was an opportunity 
to modernize the sales method by 
changing from an individual to a 
collective approach. Instead of 
selling one policy to a single pros- 
pect, the agent could sell to the em- 
ployer a single policy to protect 
thousands of risks. It was on the 
basis of this industrial mass or- 
ganization of human labor made 
possible by the machine, that group 
insurance was originated. The 
amount of group insurance now 
in force exceeds eighteen billion 
dollars. 


Ordinary Always the Leader 

But while industrial and group 
insurance have prospered remark- 
ably and while they may be consid- 
ered the products of a dynamic de- 
velopment of the modern sales ap- 
proach, they have not interfered 
with the continued growth of the 
original line of ordinary life insur- 
ance. As a matter of fact while 
these two offshoots prospered tre- 
mendously they never equalled the 
vast expansion of the ordinary 
business. 

Interesting speculations are a 
natural sequence of these observa- 
tions inasmuch as they indicate 
the life insurance picture has 
been disposed at all times to meet 
the changing social picture. The 
introduction of the soldiers insur- 
ance may be expected to have its 
influence on private life insurance 
underwriting. In the first place 
it may be asked quite properly if 
the concept of ordinary life insur- 
ance has proved so fool-proof that 
it could outlive a century and 
never show a real loss or even re- 
trogression, is it not safe to as- 
sume that it promises to maintain 
its colossal dimensions in our na- 
tional economy? In other words, 
since 1843, ordinary life insurance 
has weathered the Civil War, the 
Spanish American War, the First 
World War, and is now in the midst 
of the Second World War and has 
never come close to the abvss of 
disintegration. Moreover, during 
that period it has come through 
three financial panics and nine 
more or less serious economic de- 
pressions. At the end of each one of 
these trying periods life insurance 
has stood more firmly financially 
and in public accenvtance than any 
other branches of business. Is not 
this record convincing proof of the 
intrinsic worth of the principle of 
protection of human securities and 
human happiness that underlies the 

» (Continued on page 42) 
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This is the first feature of a new series of articles dealing 
with interesting legal decisions which establish precedents 
affecting the sale and conservation of life insurance. 


m""OTAL and permanent disability” has become a 
[ mati phrase well spent.” Proving such 
disability can be very burdensome. Take the case 
of Catalano v. Prudential (Pennsylvania Superior 
Court—Sept. 30, 1942). Mr. Catalano procured a pol- 
icy from the insurance company providing for dis- 
ability payments should he “become totally and per- 
manently disabled, either physically or mentally, from 
any cause whatsoever, to such an extent that he... 
is rendered wholly, or continuously and permanently 
unable to engage in any occupation or perform any 
work for any kind of compensation or financial 
We. <.e 








Now the plaintiff was what is quaintly referred to 
as a self-made man. He came to this country at the 
age of 19. He started at the bottom and gradually 
attained success. At the time of this lawsuit he was 
in his fifties. 


While the policy was in force, the plaintiff under- 
went a serious operation. As a result he had adhesions 
throughout the abdominal cavity. Medical testimony 
during the trial was to the effect that these adhesions 
would continue throughout the balance of his life. 


as 






2D) 


Disability payments were made for about a year. 
Then the company notified the insured that his policy 
was being restored to a premium-paying basis and 
refused to make any further payments. The insured 
brought suit and was successful in the trial court. 
The testimony disclosed that the plaintiff was unable 
to do manual labor, but that he still operated his coal 
mines, his lumber business and his beer distributing 
business for profit. 

The Superior Court reversed the trial court, holding 
that the carrying on of such enterprises was not the 
disability contemplated by the policy. It was also noted 
that the burden of proving such disability was on the 
insured. 
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After the conclusion of the Armstrong In- 

vestigation, Charles Evans Hughes said: 

“We have had an investigation, but it was 

one in the interest of life insurance, and 
not against it.” 
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ace CHARLES EVANS HUGHES x x 
—And the Armstrong Investigation 


By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 


T has been said that an institution is but the 

elongated shadow of a man. It is not thus meant 

to fasten on a single genius sole credit for an 
accomplishment involving the contributions and sac- 
rifices of many of his contemporaries and possibly 
his predecessors and successors. Rather it is recogni- 
tion that at some point in the evolution of each of 
the world’s great structures, nature has successfully 
conspired to bring together a man and a moment— 
the fusion of the right personality with the right 
opportunity—and epochal history is made. 

Since Plutarch, the chief study of history has been 
the lives of the men who made it. In America, par- 
ticularly, where the worth and the dignity of the 
individual have been the measure of our progress, we 
have been wont to enshrine our great men, and to 
look to their life stories for inspiration and guidance. 
We have our great national memorials for giants of 
statecraft and battle: we have our Hall of Fame for 
immortals in the arts and sciences; we even have a 
shrine for the heroes of our national sport—baseball. 

But the institution of life insurance—tremendous 
economic, social and spiritual resources though it is to 
the United States and its people—has no comparable 


CCORDING to Kiplinger (who knows a lot—but 

A not all—-and tells a good deal—but not as much 

as he knows—about Washington) promptly at 

ten o’clock each morning, Charles Evans Hughes, re- 

tired chief justice of the Supreme Court of the United 

States, starts out on his daily constitutional along 
Massachusetts Avenue near Sheridan Circle. 

Your correspondent would like greatly to verify this 
undoubtedly accurate statement, and supplement it 
with splotches of color here and there out of his per- 
sonal observation; but the plain fact is that the author 
of these memorabilia passes the spot in question at 
eight o’clock each morning en route to a task that’s 


Ay PF, 


Academy, though surely it lacks no sufficiency of 
candidates for such honor. The Spectator has there- 
fore decided to initiate such a movement. As per- 
haps the oldest life insurance publication in America 
with an uninterrupted continuity of purpose and 
management, it is only fitting, we believe, that we 
should do this. 

The Spectator, however, is entirely willing to re- 
lease this undertaking to the institution at large. It 
is indeed the hope of the editors that it will be ap- 
propriated by some organization or committee repre- 
sentative of all elements of life insurance leadership 

that candidates for a Life Insurance Hall of Fame 
will be proposed and voted upon by all the men and 
women who compose the life insurance profession 
and that eventually through popular subscription or 
endowment, a suitable means of memorializing these 
great figures of American life insurance will be 
created. 

Meantime, these columns will carry each month, a 
brief biography of one on whose qualifications for 
such an honor our board of editors are in unanimous 
agreement. 


T. J. V. CuLLEN 


humble, indeed, but inexorable enough in its require- 
ments to rule out a personal approach to Charles Evans 
Hughes at this particular time. For our sketch of that 
worthy we'll have to rely, instead, upon a few scat- 
tered notes collected quite some time before our own 
Washington tenure began. 

But we can venture with some assurance to say that 
Mr. Justice Hughes takes his turn about the Circle 
with a firm and rapid step, with his handsome head 
held high and alert, and his distinguished beard part- 
ed, as always, so. The description of one of his con- 
temporaries 37 years ago will stand, without sub- 
stantial editing, today: “Six feet tall, slender rather 
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than stout, Mr. Hughes is immaculate in his appear- 
ance, and graceful, if somewhat austere, of mien.” 
Indubitably, this nominee for the Life Insurance Hall 
of Fame is becoming to the honor—one of the most 
splendid citizens, surely, in all American history. 

Like Grover Cleveland, subject of a previous sketch 
in this series, Charles Evans Hughes’ contact with 
life insurance was brief but of enduring significance. 
But where Cleveland brought lustre to life insurance 
in the sunset of his career (lent his reputation to 
insurance, so to speak) Hughes made his contribution 
at the outset of his career (thus, his reputation was 
launched by life insurance). And as in the case of 
Cleveland, we shall omit, except for a few quick strokes 
of outline, the familiar story of his public life; focus, 
rather, on his hour in insurance. 

Beginning at his beginning—the date was April 11, 
1862; the place, Glens Falls, N. Y. Pure Welsh on his 
father’s side (the Reverend David Charles Hughes, pas- 
tor of the Glens Falls Baptist Church, was born in 
Wales), he drew from his mother, Mary (Connelly) 
Hughes, an admixture of Holland Dutch, Scotch, En- 
glish, and Irish blood, with the Irish strain predomi- 
nating. 


Dimly Remembered 


He was a somewhat frail, distinctly contemplative 
child, and studied at home until he was ready for col- 
lege. Years later, if post-learning was not playing 
tricks on his memory, he thought he could recall “a 
little child being lifted by his father, to sit upon the 
cream-colored family horse, and the memory of martial 
music as soldiers gathered to say good bye, and the 
pastor, my father, saying a word of comfort.” And 
again, dimly, “I remember in a faint way, but still 
the agony of it impressed my childish heart, the awful 
strain, the cry of anguish, when the news came of the 
death of our martyred president.” 

At 15, young Hughes entered Colgate (then Madi- 
son) University, and transferred two years later to 
Brown University in Providence, R. I., where he was 
graduated in 1881—a Phi Beta Kappa with honors in 
the classics and English Literature. He taught school 
for a year to earn the funds for Columbia Law, from 
which he was graduated in 1884 with highest honors. 
Four years later, the New York law firm with which 
he began his clerkship became Carter, Hughes & 
Cravath, and the daughter of the senior partner be- 
came Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes. He withdrew in 
1891 to accept a professorship of law at Cornell Uni- 
versity, but two years later his partners induced him 
to return to the firm. 


Background to Sudden Fame 


It was Hughes, Rounds, Schurman and Dwight, with 
Hughes the scholarly senior partner and leading trial 
counsel of the firm, when a case came into the office 
that was to make Charles Evans Hughes a national 
figure over night and start him on his extraordinary 
career as a public servant. 

To get the picture, we'll have a break off the Hughes 
chronology for a bit and go back into life insurance 
history—back over some of the ground, in fact, 
touched on in previous biographies in this series. In- 
deed, we'll be lucky if we don’t supplant our subject 
with the biography of a man as different from Hughes 
as night is from day—but you simply have to have 
the story of Henry B. Hyde in hand in order to set 
the stage for the great scene starring Charles Evans 
Hughes. 
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Along about 1855 the Mutual Life of New York had 
a young cashier who felt in his bones that he was 
just too big for the job, barely out of his ’teens though 
he was. The young man was Henry B. Hyde and the 
facts of life were no mystery to him. His father, 
Henry Hazen Hyde, had a connection with the Mutual 
Life, and his former schoolmaster and mentor from 
upstate New York, John C. Johnston, was the com- 
pany’s leading agent. The president of the company 
was Frederick S. Winston—a man of parts, good and 
bad. Not so many years previous the president of 
the company had been Joseph B. Collins, but Mr. Col- 
lins unsuspectingly walked into a meeting of the trus- 
tees one day as president; walked out as ex-president. 
Mr. Winston, with the help of the urbane Robert A. 
McCurdy and the reformed pedagogue, John C. John- 
ston, had quietly collected enough proxies to give him 
the gate. It was in such a set-up that Henry B. Hyde 
cut his business eye-teeth. 

Arresting in appearance, quick-witted, and garru- 
lous, Henry B. Hyde simply astounded his youthful 
confreres around the office—and even his more so- 
phisticated friends and junior nabobs of New York’s 
upper crust—with his big talk and grandiose schemes 
for business ascendancy. One such friend was James W. 
Alexander, a Princeton undergraduate, and son of the 
pastor of the fashionable Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of which Hyde had become a member shortly 
after his arrival in New York City. 

Specifically, Hyde hatched a scheme for handling 
the Mutual’s excess lines and audaciously suggested 
to President Winston that the Mutual organize a sub- 
sidiary for the purpose with Henry B. Hyde as its 
president. Apoplectically, Mr. Winston showed the 
young upstart the door—and the one leading to the 
street, too. Alas, poor Frederick; better that he should 
have bitten his tongue. 


Beginning of the Equitable 

For young Mr. Hyde started a company anyway, 
and what’s more, he took offices on the floor directly 
above the Mutual Life’s headquarters; and for the 
cream of the jest, he hung a large sign outside his 
windows that completely overshadowed the modest 
insignia of the Mutual Life. The sign bore the legend 
“Equitable Life Assurance Company.” Yes, that was 
the beginning of the Equitable Life of the U.S. A. 

Young Mr. Hyde, however, didn’t burden himself 
with the presidency of the company (after all, he was 
only 25). The post, rather, was pleasantly filled by 
William C. Alexander, a brother of young Hyde’s pas- 
tor. But Henry B. Hyde didn’t neglect to solicit poli- 
cies as well as stock subscriptions, and the day the 
Equitable opened its doors on June 1, 1859, it had 
$500,000 of life insurance on its books. 

From the outset, Henry B. Hyde was an incompara- 
ble competitor, and he gave the autocratic Winston 
many a sleepless night. A superb salesman, Hyde in- 
vented the characteristic life insurance sales tech- 
niques—made the agent and the agency system the 
spearhead of the Equitable’s remarkable progress. He 
stepped up the tempo of the entire insurance scene, 
and finally in a desperate effort to hold his own pace 
and combat the Mutual’s superior financial position, 
he struck upon some exceedingly strange, if premium- 
productive, practices. And most of his competitors, 
at wit’s end, fell in behind him. 

In the second article in this series, sketching the 
life of Shepard Homans (The Spectator, August, 1942) 











the tontine insurance scheme was discussed in some 
detail. 1t was embraced by Hyde and became the Equi- 
table’s main form of policy in 1868. He called it the 
“deferred dividend” plan, ceased paying surrender 
values to lapsing policyholders, and ostensibly piled 
all dividends and surrenders into a “surplus fund” 
which was to be divided at the end of 20 years among 
surviving policyholders in good standing. 

As a gambling proposition it had tremendous appeal 
(old Superintendent Barnes once referred to the nat- 
ural “tontine tendencies of men’) and lent itself 
beautifully to the audacious type of ballyhoo at which 
Hyde was a master. Led by Hyde personally, Equita- 
ble agents bustled up and down the highways and 
byways of America peddling tontine policies. Armed 
with what they called “estimates”—little blue books 
purporting to project the profits of tontine, or de- 
ferred dividend policies in 20 years—they had an easy 
time of it outselling the plodding purveyors of old- 
style protection; and they were spurred on, too, by 
the rate of commission—double, sometimes triple over 
the norm—which Hyde paid them. 

It wasn’t long before Hyde’s rivals (some of them 
eagerly) began to fight him with his own fire. William 
H. Beers led the New York Life into the tontine field, 
and though Winston held the Mutual Life aloof (he 
never spoke to Hyde after the schism) Richard Mc- 
Curdy succeeded him as president in 1885 and at once 
swung over to tontine. Of the large companies, only 
the Mutual Benefit, the Connecticut Mutual, and the 
Provident Life of Philadelphia held out courageously 
against the tontine. 

As the tontine funds grew to enormous propor- 
tions, Hyde and the other executives of his day man- 
aged to find plenty of things to do with the money. 
They slushed out large sums to “counsels” maintained 
in every important state capitol; they paid exorbitant 
commissions to agents, and, of course, handsome 
bonuses to themselves; they formed subsidiary banks 
and trust companies, and tied in closely with Wall 
Street. And now and then, when an untrusting tontine 
policyholder threatened to become too obstreperous, 
his policy was quietly bought off with the other policy- 
holders’ money. 


Unpleasant, But Salutary 


It’s a repulsive duty, really, to recall this story— 
this despoliation of one of mankind’s greatest creations 
for the alleviation of human want and misery: this 
wanton destruction of the temple built by men of the 
stamp of Elizur Wright. And it’s not here resurrect- 
ed for the purposes of an irresponsible foray into the 
more fetid phases of insurance history—to rattle skele- 
tons in the closet and pointlessly parade the misde- 
meanors of men long since gone to their graves. (It 
has often been said—and not without some substantia- 
tion—that they were no worse than their contempo- 
raries in other occupations during the era of frenzied 
finance). It is set down, rather, with the thought 
that it is salutary for life insurance men to reflect on 
how easy it is for the soul of life insurance to be lost 
while the corporate body flourishes. And, of course, 
it is a story that has to be told in justification of the 
men who, like Charles Evans Hughes, waded into the 
morass and cleaned it up. Often, reforms and re- 
formers are not what they seem, but in the instance 
of the great life insurance investigation of 1905-06, 
Charles Evans Hughes was truly a knight on a 
charger. 









Henry B. Hyde died in 1899, and when he left this 
life his company had assets of $304,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of more than $65,000,000, and was no small power 
in the American financial scene of its day. His old 
friend of his youthful years—James W. Alexander— 
succeeded him as president. But high in the councils 
of the company—and in control of its stock—was 
Hyde’s pampered, impulsive son, James Hazen Hyde, 
who had walked from his Harvard classrooms into a 
high-salaried executive post. 

High-handed and domineering though the elder 
Hyde had been, he was a magnetic man who commanq- 
ed the admiration and often the affection of his asso- 
ciates—and, of course, they were indebted to him for 
their place in the sun. But James Hazen Hyde tried 
to get tough by inheritance, so to speak, and strutted 
about in boots that were too big for him. He was a 
severe trial.to the officers of the company, particularly 
Gage E. Tarbell, who managed the company’s agency 
affairs with considerable brilliance. Tarbell was all 
for forcing his expulsion, but President Alexander, out 
of memory for Hyde’s late father—and in view of 
legal obligations as guardian and trustee—sought to 
shield him. 


Beginning of the End 

On the other hand, it is said that Hyde was just 
as aggressive with Alexander as he was with any- 
body else, frequently countermanded the elder official’s 
orders and in general let him and everybody else know 
who was boss. Finally, when Hyde, one winter night 
in 1905, gave his famous “French Ball,” a scandalous, 
extravagant, and very plush party that outraged the 
mores of the age, Mr. Alexander gave up on him and 
signed, along with all other officers, Tarbell’s “round 
robin” demanding Hyde’s exit. 

Fighting back, Hyde marshaled considerable sup- 
port in important financial circles. He was a director 
in some 50 corporations, largely traceable to invest- 
ments held by the Equitable Life, and E. H. Harri- 
man and others who had profited handsomely through 
the syndicate operations of “James Hazen Hyde & 
Associates,” were loathe to see an end to the arrange- 
ment. He hurled a suit right back at President Alexan- 
der, endeavoring to remove him as trustee of the Hyde 
holdings, and the private life of the Equitable became 
the public sensation of the day. It was at this point 
that Charles E. Hughes came into the picture for the 
first time. Alexander and others engaged him as spe- 
cial counsel to take a hand at unraveling the legal 
maze that had grown up around the Equitable. 

The ultimate disposition of the Equitable’s family 
quarrel was recounted in this series’ chapter on Grover 
Cleveland. Hyde finally sold out to Thomas Fortune 
Ryan, and the stock was trusteed through Cleveland, 
Morgan J. O’Brien and George Westinghouse. 

But the larger issues of life insurance mismanage- 
ment of all the big New York companies were now a 
concern of the public at large—and the legislature of 
the State of New York felt compelled to move. On 
July 20, 1905, the Armstrong Legislative Committee 
was appointed by the Senate and Assembly jointly. 
In choosing Charles Evans Hughes for its counsel, the 
committee picked a man who had already demonstrat- 
ed his grasp of life insurance intricacies specifically, 
and whose brilliant conduct as counsel of the legisla- 
tive inquiry into gas and electric rates which had 
just preceded it, was marked for his dextrous handling 
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of witnesses and genius for synthesizing masses of 
testimony and complicated figures and facts. 

Hughes was in the Italian Alps, resting from his 
court labors, when the bid came. He cabled his will- 
ingness to accept on condition that the investigation be 
thorough and not be interfered with by any conditions 
whatsoever—financial, social or political, no matter 
where the course might lead. 

He thus took over with a free hand. Indeed, he had 
inquisitorial powers if he cared to use them—counsel 
for witnesses were permitted to attend but not to 
argue or examine witnesses, or submit testimony. 
Hughes moved through the long hearing—there were 
57 consecutive sessions—with courtesy, serenity and 
implacability. He simply couldn’t be shaken, eluded, 
nor confused. He spread the whole story on the rec- 
ord, omitting nothing; his summations and conclu- 
sions were superb examples in analysis and intellectual 
generalship. Throughout the hearing his statesman- 
ship, dignity and sincerity were so evident that public 
confidence went out to him completely and he drew it 
about him like a toga. He was to say: 

“The whole country, and you might say the whole 
world, was shocked by the revelation of corruption in 
those institutions which we deemed the strongest, and 
which we supposed to be officered by the most honor- 
able and efficient managers. It was a business that 
constituted a sacred trust, and affected the savings 
and securities of thousands of homes throughout our 
state. And when it appeared that those who were 
trusted were faithless; when it appeared that those 
funds had been used for extravagant, corrupt pur- 
poses, that bookkeeping had been deceptive, that vouch- 


ers had been improper, that all safeguards which go 
to maintain proper administration had been neglected 
—a great outcry went up from the people of the state 
and the people of the United States. They said, “This 
thing must stop!” 

In the midst of the investigation Hughes—already 
a public hero—was offered the Republican nomination 
for the mayoralty of New York. He refused saying: 
“IT have no right to accept the nomination; a para- 
mount public duty forbids it. The insurance investi- 
gation commands all my energies. It must continue 
unembarrassed and with unimpaired efficiency, and 
must not be colored by any political motive.” 

It was, of course, the perfect response and a sincere 
one. But as a matter of fact, people were already be- 
ginning to couple his name with the presidency of the 
United States. 

In a succeeding installment, an attempt will be made 
to tie down in a few pages of print, an objective sum- 
mary and analysis of the pte sae Investigation that 
may serve as a semi-permanent reference for casual 
students, at least, of life insurance history (the writer 
has long felt that most of the available literature on 
the subject is destructively partisan: either fatuously 
in defense or bombastically in excoriation of the com- 
panies, practices, and personalities involved). But 
first we would borrow Mr. Hughes’ benediction of the 
entire incident as a curtain line for Part I of this 
report: 

“We have had an investigation,” he said, “but it was 
one in the interest of life insurance, and not against 
hy 

And that statement was sacred truth. 








Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, Vice-President 
and Sup’t of Agencies 





PASS THE AMMUNITION 


Our job at the Home Office is to make sure our 
agents on the “firing line”’ have “what it takes” to 
guarantee success. In addition to the regular “run 
of the mine” policies, they are equipped with modern, 
streamline, salable contracts designed to meet the 
needs of present day conditions. 


A constant flow of new, improved sales material guar- 
antees a continuance of enthusiasm which is so essen- 
tial to the success of all field men. 


A close personal relationship, an understanding of 
the problems of the men in the field, together with a 
liberal commission scale, will make this fighting year 
of 1943 even more profitable for Bankers National 
agents. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company..Mentelair, NM. J. 
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Our 200,000 
Policy Owners , 
Made This Record 
Possible 


\. 


pay tribute to Provident Mutual’s 200,000 policy owners— 


- Not because in 1942 they brought Provident Mutual 
life insurance in force to $1,037,735,000—the highest 
peak in the company’s seventy-eight-year history— 


. - » Not because in 1942 they increased the company’s 
assets to an all-time high— 


- « « Not because they have maintained their life insurance 
in force with the lowest percentage of lapse and surrender 
on the company’s records— 


. . » But because their life insurance premium dollars are 
making a direct and splendid contribution toward the national 
welfare in this crucial period. 


THEIR PREMIUM DOLLARS SERVE 


For example, during 1942 Provident Mutual added $20,154,000 in 
U. S. Government bonds to its portfolio—more than its total increase 
in assets during the year. Of the company’s total investments, 
$98,033,000, or nearly one-fourth, are now in U. S. Government 
securities. Other Provident funds are also financing railroads, public 
utilities, real estate and industries essential to the nation’s war-time 
economy. 

In the second place, these premiums are helping to block inflation 
by removing from the market place money that would otherwise tend 
to bid up prices. 

Third, and exceedingly important, is the effect of life insurance 
ownership on national morale. Not only does adequate life insurance 
afford needed protection to dependents; it also affords peace of mind to 
the policy owner himself, permitting him to pursue his essential war- 
time activities with greater effectiveness. 

Truly, life insurance dollars are doing triple duty today. 


M. ALBERT LINTON, President 








PROVIDENT ‘Mourtvat 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Founded 1865 







In our annual statement of a year ago we said that in times of world struggle, business institutions should 
pe judged largely by their contribution to the welfare of the nation as a whole. That is why we now 








T8ch ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 





ASSETS 


U. $. Government securities $ 98,033,273.00 
Other bonds . . . . - ». 185,029,883.00 
Mortgages on realestate . . 63,033,3879.48 
Gets -« co c's @ © 3,974,375.00 
Loans on policies . . 29,974,777.23 
Real estate . 26,380,440.58 
Cesh in banks and oties . 3,585,606.03 
Accrued interest. . . . - 3,615,516.51 
Overdue interest . . . 491,522.90 
Deferred and uncollected 

net premiums, etc. . . « 5,540,470.04 


. $419,659,743.77 


Total admitted assets . 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves for policies and 
supplementary contracts .$378,030,769.91 


Dividends left with company 8,366,787.80 
Dividends set aside for dis- 


tribution in 1943 3,610,000.00 
Premiums paid in advance . 3,569,627.15 
Policy claims. . . °° 1,516,687.57 
Estimated taxes ements 

payable in 1943... . 954,648.00 
Miscellaneous liabilities . 428,313.85 





Total of foregoing liabilities $396,476,834.28 
Contingency reserves . . 23,182,909.49 


Total, equaling the assets. . $419,659, 743.77 
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NE century pictured on one page—glimpses at 

the first hundred years of The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. The center pictures 
show Morris Robinson, the company’s first president, 
and the building at 44 (now 56) Wall Street. New 
York, where The Mutual Life opened for business 
February 1, 1843. The Old Middle Dutch Church 
(upper left) at Liberty and Nassau Streets was built 
in 1727, occupied by the British in 1775 and con- 
verted into a postoffice in 1845; that site was pur- 
chased in 1882 by The Mutual Life for its present 
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home. The Mutual Life’s present home office build- 
ing (upper right) at 34 Nassau Street was completed 
in 1884 and is shown photographed from the same 
spot, looking South on Nassau Street with Liberty 
Street crossing in the foreground. Present-day exec- 
utives appear at the bottom of the page—President 
Lewis W. Douglas (at left), who is serving the nation 
as Deputy War Shipping Administrator, and Alex- 
ander E. Patterson, right, executive vice-president of 
the company. 











cans celebrate by working. Since 

a centenary is one of the com- 
paratively few things that can be 
foreseen, The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York had 
been looking forward to Feb. 1, 
1943, and had early planned a na- 
tion-wide celebration, with a com- 
pany convention, a grand banquet 
and all the fixings called for by a 
hundred years of achievement. But 
these are days when Americans 
celebrate by working. And so The 
Mutual Life cancelled its elaborate 
plans, and Monday the First of 
February passed with nothing more 
than a little family gathering in 
the Home Office at 34 Nassau 
Street, where the officers and those 
who had been with the company 
30 years or more came together 
quite informally. That little meet- 
ing was marked by a symbolic ab- 
sence, for the company’s president, 
Lewis W. Douglas, who during the 
war is serving the nation as Deputy 
War Shipping Administrator, was 
out on the Pacific Coast fully en- 
gaged in his war-time duties. He 
more than anyone else was celebrat- 
ing by working. 


First Policy Dated Feb. | 


But why should The Mutual Life, 
chartered April 12, 1842, be think- 
ing anyway of celebrating Feb. 1, 
1943? Because, although a corpora- 
tion is born with its charter, an 
insurance company begins to 
breathe only with its first applica- 
tion. Some of those early infant 
companies took quite a little slap- 
ping on the back before they let 
out their first cry. In spite of the 
fact that The Mutual Life was of- 
fering for sale something that al- 
most nobody knew anything about, 
its first struggles were relatively 
short, and on Feb. 1, 1843, Policy 
No. 1 was issued to Thomas N. 
Ayres, partner in the New York 
brokerage firm of Shipman & Ayres, 
who had been very active in getting 
business for the new company and 
were indeed its first agents; Mr. 
Shipman received Policy No. 2. 
With the opening of business on 
that date The Mutual Life of New 
York became the first company in 
this country to offer mutual life in- 
surance. 


Teans are days when Ameri- 


Early History 


A glimpse into those early days 
was given in these pages last July 
when The Spectator’s managing 
editor, W. Eugene Roesch, wrote a 
pre-centenary study of The Mutual 
Life, and it would be idle to repeat 





- Mutual Life of New York 
100 Years Old 


Centenary Marked by Work 


—President Douglas Absent 


Due 


his paragraphs. Alfred Sands Ship- 
ley Pell was the individual most 
responsible for organizing The Mu- 
tual Life, and its first president was 
Morris Robinson, whose necessarily 
unphotographic portrait appears in 
the collection on the opposite page. 
in those early days the pioneer so- 
licitors never heard the now famil- 
iar objection, “No, really, I have all 
the life insurance I can possibly 
carry,” but there were plenty of 
other stumbling-blocks to make the 
path of the forerunner an arduous 
one. 


A Century of Leadership 


Since Mr. Robinson’s presidency 
the succession has comprised the 
following notable names: Joseph B. 
Collins (1849-53), first secretary of 
the company; Frederick S. Winston 


to National 


Service 


(1853-85) and Richard A. McCurdy 
(1885-1905), who successively took 
The Mutual Life through more than 
a quarter-century of most strenu- 
ous competition; Charles A. Pea- 
body (1905-27), whose period of 
service included World War I and 
the influenza epidemic; David F. 
Houston (1927-39), who main- 
tained the quiet dignity of his pre- 
decessor, and Lewis W. Douglas 
(1940- ), whose administration 
has already shown youthful vigor. 
As parents are often judged by 
their offspring, so an insurance 
company may be studied through 
its agencies. On the six following 
pages The Mutual Life may be 
viewed through its Scranton 
Agency, managed by John H. Black- 
man, Jr., in the eighth of The Spec- 
tator’s series of agency studies. 
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JOHN HUGHES BLACKMAN, SR. 


Building in Scranton, Pa., are the headquarters 

of the Scranton Chamber of Commerce. On 
the fourth floor is the Scranton Agency of The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New York, managed 
by John Hughes Blackman, Jr. In less urgent times 
than these, some aspirant for a Ph.D. in Economics 
or Applied Sociology might write his thesis on the 
comparative contributions to community upbuilding 
made by these two cooperative rather than competitive 
organizations. 

The Mutual Life’s agency, whose territory includes 
much more than Scranton, has made and is making 
its contributions partly through the multifarious bene- 
fits conferred by its insurance, and partly by the civic 
activities of its members, particularly its leader. The 
Scranton Agency might easily be called the Blackman 
agency, for there has been a Blackman at its head 
since its beginning, and indeed Mutual Life Home Of- 
fice officials admit that in parts of its territory the 
name “Blackman” is better known than “Mutual Life” 
itself. 


O N the second floor of the Chamber of Commerce 


A “Family” Agency 


“The old man” began working for The Mutual Life 
at the age of 22 when a death claim was paid on the 
life of his father, one of the company’s early policy- 
holders. John Hughes Blackman, Sr., started the 
Scranton agency in 1888 as the Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania Branch of Major William H. Lambert’s state- 
wide general agency in Philadelphia. About 1904, the 
state was divided, and Mr. Blackman became the first 
manager of the Scranton Agency, with a territory 
including seventeen counties in Pennsylvania and two 
in New Jersey. The son succeeded to the managership 
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in 1932. During more than thirty years of the senior 
Blackman’s service, a cousin, John C. Hughes, was 
assistant manager of the agency. 

The son and present manager relates that he “was 
born in the business,” born, we may add, on January 
15, 1893, at West Pittston, Pa., in the house where his 
mother now lives. He was graduated from Lawrence- 
ville School in 1911 and from Yale in 1914, and, except 
for his period of war service in 1917-19, when he was 
an artillery officer and participated in five major offen- 
sives, he has been with The Mutual Life ever since. He 
lives at Idetown, Pa., is married, and has two daugh- 
ters, one a graduate and the other an undergraduate 
of Smith College; the elder daughter has been ac- 
cepted as an officer candidate in the Waves. As indica- 
tive of his outside interests, he is president of the 
local General Agents & Managers Group and director 
of the Pennsylvania State Underwriters Association, a 
bank director, a vestryman, and a trustee of several 
other organizations. 


Early Beginnings 


Looking back at his own beginnings in the business, 
Mr. Blackman relates that during the summer while 
he was in school he was assistant office-boy in the 
agency, his immediate superior being Willard Johns, 
now secretary of The Mutual Life. Later young John 
Blackman was given three country counties along the 
New York State border, “and for two years, all year, I 
traveled them by horse and buggy and cutter.” After 
the war he worked in Wilkes-Barre until in 1932 he 
succeeded his father as manager; Mr. Blackman senior 
died in 1938. As an agent the son paid for about 
$8,000,000 in personal business and qualified thirteen 
times for the Field Club. While he was district man- 











The Scranton Agency 
of the Mutual Life of 
New York; An Opera- 


tional Survey 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


Spectator Staff Writer 


ager at Wilkes-Barre, the district averaged $2,225,000 
a year from 1922 to 1931. During the past seven or 
eight years the Scranton Agency has averaged about 
$4,000,000 of annual production. 

Now let us assume—and it might easily be the case 
—that Mr. Blackman excuses himself in order to at- 
tend a trustees’ meeting, and we use the time to learn 
a little more about Scranton. This may be done either 
by walking around the city itself, or more conveniently 
by going down from the fourth to the second floor of 
the Chamber of Commerce Building and consulting 
with the chamber’s obliging staff. 


The Agency’s Environment 


The chamber of commerce arms us with figures, a 
few of which we pass on. Scranton had in 1940 a pop- 
ulation of 140,404, while the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre 
metropolitan district’s population was 629,581. In 
December, 1942, according to the chamber’s industrial 
employment survey, Scranton had 36,651 wage-earners, 
of whom 27,011, or 73.7 per cent, were men, and 9,640, 
or 26.3 per cent, were women. In the year since De- 
cember, 1941, the number of employed men declined 6.8 
per cent, while the women gained 5.5 per cent, thus 
reflecting a general trend, though Scranton is not 
markedly a center of war industry. About half of the 
male workers are employed in anthracite mining, 
which is not exactly “convertible” to war work, and 
comparatively few of Scranton’s factories have been 
found transformable to direct support of the war, al- 
though the large plant of the Scranton Lace Co. is 
now making parachutes—but not from lace curtains. 

Anthracite coal is, of course, used for heating the 
home more than for industry, and ever since the coal 
strike of 1925 gave home-owners a chance to observe 
the advantages of oil heating, the anthracite produc- 
tion of Lackawanna County has declined from nearly 
90 million tons a year to barely more than 50 million. 
While miners themselves are insured only on a rated 
basis, this decline in the basic industry has led to a 













JOHN HUGHES BLACKMAN, JR. 


rather static business condition which the chamber of 
commerce is trying hard to remedy by bringing in new 
industries. High wages in war work centers may have 
tempted away a few Scrantonians. But whatever the 
region’s economic ups and downs, the Blackman agen- 
cy has, through good organization, maintained its pro- 
duction. 

The Scranton Agency spreads out beyond the city it- 
self through four district offices located, fairly stra- 
tegically, at Wilkes-Barre, Pottsville, Allentown and 
Williamsport. These district offices, each staffed with 
an agent’s clerk, serve not only the cities mentioned 
but also agents in adjacent counties. While there are 
four district offices, the district managers number ten, 
some of them working out from the same office. The 
main idea is to give efficient service over a compara- 
tively wide area. 


Home Office Supervision 


Home Office executives of the agency department 
travel widely to keep in personal touch with the field 
forces (there is a wall-map in one of the offices at 34 
Nassau Street with colored thumb-tack markers which 
guard against any territory being long unvisited). The 
agency cashier, assistant cashier and general clerk (he 
may also be called counter clerk or senior clerk) are 
under direct Home Office control and are generally 
transferred from other agencies, while clerical work- 
ers below those levels are hired locally subject to Home 
Office approval. 

The cashier of the Scranton Agency is Charles B. 
Scarborough, who heads a staff of twenty in the ac- 
counting department; assistant agency cashier is 
Henry G. Walton, who has been with The Mutual Life 
since 1920 and in his present position since 1923. Even 
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older in point of service is Mr. Scar- 
borough himself, who has been in 
Mutual Life employ for the past 42 
years and agency cashier in Scran- 
ton for the past 33 years. Mr. Scar- 
borough was born in Girdletree, 
Md., February 19, 1881, spent his 
boyhood in Virginia, went to busi- 
ness school in Wilmington, Del., and 
took a job with The Mutual Life in 
1901, a job offered him while he was 
still in the business school. He 
worked in the Wilmington agency 
from 1901 to 1909, when he was 
transferred to Scranton. He is mar- 
ried and, with Mrs. Scarborough, 
rejoices in two sets of twins—sons 
twenty years old and now studying 
at Penn State College, and daugh- 
ters twenty-five years old. He is 
actively interested in Boy Scout 
work. 

As might be guessed from the 
large accounting staff, premiums 
are collected at the agency, which 
keeps a complete set of records. Mr. 
Blackman, though not a personal 
producer since 1932—he does not 
believe in a manager writing per- 
sonal business—is responsible for 
keeping new business rolling; then 
as soon as it is established it passes 
into Mr. Scarborough’s jurisdiction. 
Assisting Mr. Blackman is O. Floyd 
Edwards, appointed agency organ- 
izer last August to succeed Robert 
H. Langford, who had occupied that 
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position since 1936 and was pro- 
moted to be manager of the Albany 
Agency. Mr. Edwards was born in 
Larryville, Pa., on April 11, 1892. 
For several years he worked as an 
accountant for a lumber company in 
Conifer, N. Y., being from 1919 to 
1926 also a part-time agent for The 
Mutual Life. He worked as a full- 
time agent for the same company in 
Phillipsburg, N. J., from 1926 to 
1929, when he was transferred to 
Scranton, where, after two years in 
the field, he became service repre- 
sentative; that position was abol- 
ished last year, leading to his ap- 
pointment as agency organizer. As 
already indicated for that job, Mr. 
Edwards’ sole duty is to recruit 
and train new men. He works on 
a salary-plus-expenses basis, not 
sharing in the commissions on any 
business written when he goes out 
with new men. 


Organization 


The Scranton Agency has eigh- 
teen full-time agents, who have 
been with the company more than 
one year, who develop 95 per cent of 
its business and who last year had 
average earnings of $4,894.89, sure- 
ly a figure to be proud of, as Mr. 
Blackman is. There are also twenty- 
one additional agents under con- 
tract including those in the busi- 
ness less than one year, part-time 


agents in rural areas, general in- 
surance agents and those in the 
armed services. The agency has 
no brokerage business. 

The Mutual Life’s' method 
(adopted last spring) of compensat- 
ing its new agents takes care of the 
sometimes annoying question of 
financing. The new agent is paid 
during his first month a basic sal- 
ary, based upon his budgetary re- 
quirements as decided by his man- 
ager, plus an additional salary 
based on business produced. 


Retirement Plan 


Agents at the Scranton Agency 
of course benefit from The Mutual 
Life’s retirement plan for field rep- 
resentatives, announced about a 
year ago. Under this plan full-time 
agents writing at least $75,000 of 
new, initial paid business during a 
calendar year are eligible to make 
certain specified deposits with the 
company during the following year. 
These deposits are increased by 
company contributions and _ the 
whole accumulated at compound in- 
terest. At the retirement age (65, 
or any age between 60 and 65 if 
approved by the company), three 
settlement options will be available: 
a life annuity, a life annuity with 
payments for ten years certain, and 
a form of joint-and-survivor annu- 
ity, the amount of the annuity 
under any one of the three options 
depending of course upon the 
amount accumulated. 

Returning, so to speak, to Scran- 
ton—to a visitor entering the 
agency office on the fourth floor of 
the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, most of the space might seem 
to be devoted to the clerical staff, 
with Mr. Blackman’s office at the 
end of the hall. So far as that is 
true, it results naturally from the 
dispersal of forces over a large 
area, with four district offices. And 
the high income average already 
quoted signifies a comparatively 
few good men—who are likely to be 
out of work—rather than a lot of 
not-so-goods, who may be more in 
terested in having an office roof 
over their heads than in providing 
protection for others. 

There are a few private offices in 
the Seranton Agency, allotted on 
the basis of production and length 
of service. As usual, telephone ser- 
vice is provided. The agency has a 
medical examination room. The 
chief examiner is Dr. Robert R. 
Schultz. 

Most of the prospecting for new 
agents is done by Mr. Blackman 
and Mr. Edwards, with the local dis 
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trict manager also interested. Much 
preliminary interviewing both of 
centers of influence and of pros- 
pects is necessary before the right 
man is found; sometimes letters to 
the centers precede the conversa- 
tions. The war has naturally made 
recruiting more difficult, taking the 
younger men out of the picture, 
while the family man generally 
feels that he should go into a war 
industry. But still good material is 
found at ages over 40, though some 
resistance comes from the feeling 
that it is especially hard just now 
to make a living in life insurance. 
Here the Scranton Agency has a 
neat and convincing reply in its 
figures of high average income. 


Selection of Agents 


In selecting agents, aptitude 
tests, personal-history studies and 
confidential reports are all used, but 
Mr. Blackman hes not yet found 
any sure “agent type” nor any safe 
group as a source for prospects. He 
combines the selection aids fur- 
nished by the company—such as 
aptitude tests—with his personal 
judgment. As he recently remarked, 
“When I am talking with a new 
man, I visualize introducing him to 
the others at an agency meeting. 








If I feel I could do it with pride, 
then he is good.” 

In training its new agents, the 
Seranton Agency of course avails 
itself of the educational methods 
worked out or adopted by The Mu- 
tual Life. For the new men, there 
is the Mutual Life Sales Training 
Course, administered by Mr. Ed- 
wards. This course makes use of 
four printed volumes: “Fundamen- 
tals of Life Insurance” and “Fun- 
damentals of Selling,” which are 
straight text-books ; “Organizing for 
Successful Action,” which contains 
lesson assignments and quizzes, and 
the Mutual Life Text-book, which 
is a large source-book. After the 
new agent has studied in this 
course about a week, he begins com- 
bining field-work with it—Lesson 9, 
for example, brings up his first 
prospect list. 

For men who have been with the 
agency (or company) at least a 
year there is a newly adopted ad- 
vance course, just inaugurated for 
the first half of 1943. In the Scran- 
ton Agency 18 are taking this 
course, just inaugurated for the 
first half of 1943. In the Scranton 
Agency 18 are taking this course 
under the guidance of Mr. Scar- 
borough. Those who pass this 
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course, meeting certain qualifica- 
tions, will be invited at the com- 
pany’s expense to attend a 3-day 
school at the Home Office, after 
which a diploma will be awarded. 

When it comes to prospecting for 
clients, the good old center of in- 
fluence is again much relied upon. 
Much business is obtained through 
old policyholders, and the age 
change is not neglected. Each agent 
has a detailed record of the busi- 
ness in force in his locality; peri-, 
odically the record cards are sent in 
to the agency and brought up to 
date. Those taking the courses are 
expected to keep field records of work 
done. Most leads are disposed of 
where they are developed; some 
leads come from the Home Office, 
and others from the agency’s ac- 
counting department, which notes 
any change of beneficiary, change 
of name when a girl marries, or in- 
deed any indication of change. If 
a fair-sized policy loan is repaid, 
that also furnishes a lead to 
business. 

While the Scranton Agency does 
not specialize on any one type of 
policy, it has somehow been selling 
more limited-payment and endow- 
ment policies than in the past. 
Much enthusiasm has been shown 
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for the new Social Security pro- 
gram worked out by the Home Of- 
fice. In Scranton most of the prob- 
lems which the life insurance agent 
comes in contact with are family 
problems, but some business insur- 
ance is sold, mainly for small cor- 
porations. 

The Scranton Agency holds one 
or two agency meetings a year, with 
others in the various zones or dis- 
tricts. The district managers, of 
course, keep constantly in touch 
with both Mr. Blackman and with 
the agents in their districts. With 
these times the company has re- 
duced or eliminated its conventions, 
just as it has cancelled or post- 
poned to the end of the war its cen- 
tenary celebration. Normally, the 
company holds an annual meeting 
for those qualifying for the Field 
Club; a year’s production of $150,- 
000 qualifies as a guest, $200,000 as 
a regular delegate; the club year 
ends in June. 

Not many contests are held at 
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the agency which, however, knows 
what to do with any contest it gets 
into. Just last year it gained per- 
manent possession of the national 
leadership trophy after winning it 
three years in succession. And with- 
in itself the Scranton Agency has 
its own 60 Lives Club; when an 
agent has written 60 lives he re- 
ceives a trophy from Mrs. John H. 
Blackman, Sr., who maintains a 
lively interest in the agency found- 
ed by her husband. As to quotas, 
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the agency is assigned an annual 
quota from the Home Office—and 
has not failed to attain it in the 
past 25 years. The district man- 
agers are also on quotas, based on 
the possibilities of their territories. 
Stimulating the agents through 
periodical publications is effected 
with considerable success by two 
monthlies, The Mutual Life’s Points 
and the agency’s four-page Bulletin. 
The latter carries photographs and 
lists of the agency’s leaders, agency 
and company news, messages from 
Manager Blackman, and occasional 
inspirational quotations. 
Conservation of business comes 
within Mr. Secarborough’s jurisdic- 
tion, except for that conservation 
resulting from a good job of sell- 
ing in the first place. Reinstating 
lapsed or surrendered policies fol- 
lows company procedure. Although 
the territory of the Scranton 
Agency is fairly well served with 
bus and trolley lines, the gas short- 
age has led to fewer calls and to 
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more being done by correspondence. 

Death claims are handled by the 
original agent wherever possible. 
The benefits of using the settlement 
options are emphasized both for liv- 
ing policyholders and for beneficia- 
ries. Any inquiries from policyhold- 
ers are referred to agents so far as 
possible in order to give the latter 
the chance to increase their ac- 
quaintance with those families. 

Research is done mainly at the 
Home Office, but proximity to the 
Scranton Chamber of Commerce of- 
fices makes it easy to get certain 
kinds of business information. 

Earlier in this study something 
was said of civic interests, and some 
of Mr. Blackman’s were briefly no- 
ted. But he has no monopoly on 
them, and at least a few others 
should be mentioned before it is too 
late. P. Anthony Sweet and Martin 
P. Kennedy of the agency, as re- 
spectively chairman and vice-chair- 
man of the Scranton Life Under- 
writers Association committee, did 
a fine job in promoting the War 
Bond payroll deduction campaign in 
Lackawanna County, working in of- 
fice space provided by the Scranton 
Agency. 


Consistent Leader 


One of the most frequent or con- 
sistent winners in the Scranton 
Agency is Cornelius J. McCole, of 
Wilkes-Barre, who, last December 
for instance, ranked eleventh among 
The Mutual Life’s national leaders 
for paid-for business and twenty- 
third in the number of paid appli- 
cations; that month he led his 
agency in both volume and appli- 
cations. Scranton was represented 
among the 50 national leaders by 
Lincoln W. Baker (35th in paid-for 
business and 39th in number of ap- 
plications) and by T. Justin Myers 
(41st in the latter list). Photo- 
graphs of these and other Scranton 
Agency men appear on one of these 
pages, making a brave gallery. 

Of those already mentioned, 
Messrs. McCole, Kennedy, Baker, 
Myers and Ameigh are all district 
managers, as are F. W. Vonder- 
Heiden, Pottsville; Eckley Hoyt, 
Berwick, who last November 
reached his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary with The Mutual Life; R. J. 
Van Etten, Newton, N. J.; S. J. 
VanVliet, Buck Hill Falls, and J. A. 
Titlow, Bethlehem. Others of the 
agency’s successful producers not 
yet mentioned include: S. J. Berk, 
Wilkes-Barre; M. M. Meilicke, 
sethlehem; Hugh A. McEwen, 
Blossburg, and E. C. Hulme, To- 
wanda. 
































OF FAITH 


BURN BRIGHTLY 


1 


In history ‘Finis’ can never be set at the end of the 
page nor at the close of a year. The end of one 
chapter tells the beginning of another, the close of 
the old year the opening of a new. Standing within 
the threshold of 1943, the challenge is of the ages, 
a call for courage amid toil and trial and sacrifice. 
We look back upon a year of cloud and pain, 
hallowed by the death of heroes. Their valor is 
ransom for our future, and has opened for us the 
vista of triumph now stretching ahead. Let us not 
lose what they have bought. As we press on to 
victory, let the flame of our faith burn brightly. With 
gratitude for the past, with courage for the present, 
with faith for the future, let us reconsecrate ourselves 
to our task . . . to the end that torment may be lifted 
from men’s hearts and peace come for all nations 
and peoples. 


From the 72nd Annual Report of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


SAVE WISELY TODAY ~ FOR TOMORROW 











Copy of the Annual Report for 1942 gladly sent on request. 


Sun Life of Canada, Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 
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THE AMERICAN WAY 


By GEORGE W. STEINMAN 


President, Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio 


VER sixty-seven million 

Americans own property in the 
form of life insurance policies. 
Probably no single form of prop- 
erty is more widely distributed. 
The fact that Americans continue 
to buy life insurance, and the 
tenacity with which owners of life 
insurance policies are holding on 
to their property, is a tribute to 
the institution of life insurance as 
a form of protection against the 
vicissitudes of life and death, as a 
form of savings especially adapted 
to these uncertain times, as an in- 
strumentality through which ma- 
terial assistance is rendered our 
Government in financing the war, 
and as a preventative in the battle 
against inflation; it is an evidence 
of the confidence of the public in 
an American institution which has 
weathered with flying colors the 


exigencies of four wars, many de- 
pressions, and which has now 
marshaled its forces for the utmost 
assistance in an all-out effort in 
another great war. 

In its great battle for freedom 
no unit in our civilization is more 
important than the family; a 
broken family is a damaged and 
often irreparable unit of democ- 
racy; no instrumentality is more 
influential than life insurance in 
the preservation of that unit in an 
unweakened and influential condi- 
tion when a husband or a father 
passes from the scene. 

Life insurance creates reserves 
which must be invested and the 
money represented by these re- 
serves is today flowing to the Gov- 
ernment in exchange for bonds, 
and in limited quantities to pri- 
vate enterprise and to home owners 





hee, 





GEORGE W. STEINMAN 


to maintain the family unit and 
the national economy. 

No service is more essential or 
of greater significance in these war 
times than life insurance; no dedi- 
cation is more important than our 
individual effort to the work of the 
war. 








Frank E. Gerry 


500—Sth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1775 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-3428 














ACTUARY 


150 NASSAU ST. 


GEORGE B. BUCK 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


NEW YORK 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries. Certified Public Accountants 
35 Years of Service 


160 No. LaSalle St. 
Telephone State 1336 


AND 


Chicago, Ill. 














Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 


Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


OMAHA 














Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 








Consulting Actuary 








Consulting Actuaries 


Consultants 
Valuations 


NEW YORK 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


4 


Audits Calculations 
Examinations 


8 WEST 40TH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


THE BOURSE 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 


HILE life insurance sales in Canada seem to be 

aiming at new heights, the Canadian companies 
are deeply concerned with post-war developments if 
care and caution are not used in accepting new busi- 
ness today. Life insurance now admits that it has 
entered or is entering a phase of its experience when 
it should decide to what extent some of the new busi- 
ness is desirable and under what circumstances it can 
most profitably be written. 


- & * 


- connection with this special care is being exer- 
cised in the new writings of military business. In 
the past few years agents with large debits have been 
able to turn these into substantial potential credits, 
or even to actual cash credits. And now life insurance 
is asking this question: Is it not probable that these 
agents are losing their ability to write civilian busi- 
ness, and the insurance companies may eventually lose 
the agents, as well as much of the business that de- 
stroyed their effectiveness? 
* * * 


T has been suggested that men writing military 

business are building for their company future cli- 
entele. Young soldiers are purchasing their first in- 
surance and it is reasonable to suppose that, after the 
war, when they are re-established in civilian life, they 
will purchase further insurance from the same com- 
pany. This would seem to depend on how well their 
war coverage has been sold, on whether there has been 
any misunderstanding of the coverage, and on whether 
they can be contacted personally soon after their re- 
turn to civilian life. Many of these men will require 
emergency funds during their period of re-establish- 
ment and, if they confuse cash surrender values with 
the return of premiums and interest on death, there 
will not be much goodwill toward the company that 
sold them the insurance, or even to the insurance 
business in general. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with military 
business now being written in Canada, that at least 
two companies prohibit the canvassing in camps or 
barracks. Commenting on this regulation, one of them 
states: “Under no circumstance do we permit an agent 
to canvass at recruiting stations or military or naval 
encampments but only at the home of the applicant 
where the war risk provision can be properly ex- 
plained, not only to the applicant, but also to the bene- 
ficiary.” 

* * * 


Several companies have found it advisable to pro- 
hibit new men, or men with low persistency record, to 
canvass for military business. A number of companies 
are prohibiting their representatives from canvassing 
exclusively for military business; others are using re- 
strictions for the same purpose. For example, one 
company is limiting its club credits for this class of 
business, giving full credit only to the extent of the 
civilian business written, and one-quarter for excess 
over civilian. Another company requires a certain ra- 
tio of civilian business during each three-month pe- 
riod. And here’s a very decidedly interesting point in 
connection with the writing of military business in 
Canada. One company charges agents for all not-taken 
policies—$2.50 if the application is submitted under a 
non-medical form, and $5 where a full medical exami- 
nation has been given. 
























































SIXTY-ONE YEARS STRONG 





1882 1943 





EUREKA-MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


Baltimore Maryland 








Your Job | 


That job of yours is not as simple as just 
going about selling all the life insurance 
you can. Not by a long shot, it isn’t! 


The job you have to do is that of helping 
your clients lay out a planned program of 
buying life insurance .. . a program that 
will create no hardship for the buyer, yet 
will provide for him security in his later 
years. That is not an easy job. It re- 
quires work and thought; but when it’s 
done, you can feel proud of your role of 
helping others prepare for tomorrow. 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


Roanoke, Virginia 























THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


In time of war, every business must jus- 
tify its existence by proving its value to 
society—making an effective and essential 

contribution to the nation, as well as the individual— 
or fall by the wayside. 

From the early days, life insurance has filled a very 
vital place in the history of our Country, providing 
millions of dollars for expansion and, as the years 
passed, for the protection of everything worthwhile 


that has come to us. 
Today the Institution of Life Insurance is a living, 
pulsating organization — rendering service of ever- 


increasing helpfulness to our country and our people. 
It stands unique among American financial institutions 
in that it is owned by the people and gives its all for 
the people that that which they hold dear—the Ameri- 
can way of life—may not perish from this earth. 

If the business of life insurance is yorr way of 
life, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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ONTRACT 


INFORMATION 


New Dividend Program 


Of Fidelity Mutual 


The Fidelity Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has announced a 
modified scale of dividends payable 
to policyholders in 1943 as com- 
pared with disbursements last vear. 
The rate of interest payable in 1943 
will be 3.25 per cent on policy pro- 
ceeds and dividends left to accumu- 
late. This is unchanged from 1942. 

Illustrations on the new dividend 
scale as compared with the 1942 
schedule follow: 








DIVIDENDS BASED ON 1943 SCALE 
OF APPORTIONMENT 


Dividends Per $1,000 Insurance 
Payable at End of Year 








Ordinasy Life 
Age at 
Issue 25 35 40 45 
Prem. $19.89 $26.24 $30.93 $37.23 $45.82 
Div’s at 
End of 
Year 
Ist 2.99 3.34 3.62 3.99 4.55 
5th 3.32 3.84 4.21 4.80 5.40 
10th 3.78 4.49 5.08 5.68 6.48 
15th 4.29 5.27 5.85 6.60 7.49 
20th 4.83 5.96 6.66 7.46 8.44 
Old (1942) Scale—Ordinary Life 
Ist 3.37 3.80 4.14 4.59 5.27 
5th 3.76 4.39 4.85 5.54 6.29 
10th 4.31 5.16 5.85 6.59 7.58 
15th 4.91 6.06 6.76 7.68 8.80 
20th 5.53 6.86 7.71 8.71 9.97 
2 8 


Penn Mutual Offers 


*“*“Balanced Protection”’ 


“Balanced Protection” is the title 
of a new plan adopted by Penn 
Mutual Life on January 1. It com- 
bines permanent protection and 
term insurance. The term insurance 
is provided by an additional term 
insurance agreement written for pe- 
riods of 10, 15 or 20 years and at- 
tached at time of issue to any life, 
limited life, endowment or retire- 
ment income policy of face amount 
$2,500 or more. The maximum term 
insurance must equal the amount 
of the permanent policy. The mini- 
mum term insurance, however, is 
$1,000. The term may be converted 
in whole or in part to the life or 
endowment plans as follows: 20 
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year plan within first 10 years; 15 
and 10 year plans within 7 years. 
Rates at sample ages on the new 
plan are shown in the accompany- 
ing table: 


American Mutual Adopts 
Modified 3 Whole Life 


American Mutual Life of Des 
Moines has put into use the Modi- 
fied 3 Whole Life policy, the annual 
premium of which during the first 
three policy years is 85 per cent of 
the annual premium for the fourth 
year and thereafter. The first divi- 
dend is payable at the end of the 
third year and is not contingent on 
the payment of the fourth premium. 

The policy is not issued in an 
amount less than $5,000 but will be 
issued for any amount of $5,000 or 
over. It is issued on a standard 
basis only after medical examina- 
tion from ages 10 through to 60 
inclusive. 











Ordinary Life With Additional 
Term Insurance Agreement 
Additional Term 


Ordinary Life $5,000 Ins. Agreement { 
Without Benefits Annual Premiums 
Annual Rates for $10,000 Per $1,000 


Total Insurance * Without Benefits 
20-Yr. 15-Yr. 10-Yr. 
Term Term “Term 

Age $5,000 $5,000 $5,000 20-Yr. 15-Yr. 





21 «$116.40 $115.50 $115.00 $4.88 $4.70 
25 127.40 125.60 124.60 5.34 4.98 
30 146.40 142.60 140.10 6.43 5.67 
35 174.20 167.70 162.70 8.49 7.19 
40 214.90 204.50 196.20 12.04 9.96 
45 273.70 258.30 245.30 17.66 14.58 


50 336.30 316.80 21.81 
55 ‘ 420.20 bawe 








* At the expiration of the term period the premium 
will be reduced to the —— premium on the 
ordinary life plan. { Also issued on a 10 year term basis. 


Monarch Life Takes 
Dividend Action 


The Monarch Life Insurance 
Company has reduced the scale of 
dividends payable in 1943 to policy- 
holders. The most notable changes 
occur in the later ages of issue and 
after the policies have been in force 
a number of years. 

The rate of interest payable in 
1943 on proceeds of policies and 
dividends left to accumulate re- 
mains at 3% per cent, unchanged 
from 1942. 








DIVIDENDS BASED ON 1943 SCALE 
OF APPORTIONMENT 


Dividends Per $1,000 Insurance 
Payable at End of Year 


Endowment at Age 85 
Age at 
Issue 25 35 45 55 60 
Prem. $19.15 $25.25 $35.81 $55.48 $71.47 
Div's at 
End of 
Year 
2nd 1.98 2.07 2.22 2.50 3.22 
5th 3.05 3.07 3.12 3.28 3.93 
10th 4.80 4.70 4.59 4.58 5.13 
15th 5.63 6.05 6.04 5.89 6.35 
20th 5.29 5.60 6.21 6.28 6.32 
Old (1942) Scale—Endowment at 85 
2nd 2.04 2.22 2.52 3.08 3.51 
5th 2.52 2.83 3.34 4.22 4.88 
10th 3.36 3.89 4.74 6.12 7.14 
15th 4.23 4.99 6.15 8.00 9.39 
20th 5.15 6.13 7.58 9.88 11.72 








MODIFIED 3 WHOLE LIFE RATES 
Per $1,000 (Minimum $5,000) 

First3 4th Year First3 4th Year 
Age Years andAfter Age Years and After 
10 $12.39 $14.58 4 $25.80 $30.35 
15 13.53 15.92 45 30.98 36.45 
20 14.95 17.59 50 38.07 44.79 
25 16.74 19.69 55 47.86 56.31 
30 19.01 22.36 60 61.53 72.39 
35 21.94 25.91 

MODIFIED 3 WHOLE LIFE DIVIDENDS 
BASED ON CURRENT SCALE OF APPORTIONMENT 


As Adopted in 1942 Per $1,000 
Age at At a Year 


Issue 3 5 15 20 
25 $3.80 $4.37 $4.89 $5.10 $5.33 
35 4.46 5.02 5.27 5.66 6.49 
45 4.75 5.66 6.64 7.78 8.86 
55 6.67 8.35 9.73 11.20 12.96 








American United Accepts 


Substandard to 500% 


The American United Life Insur- 
ance Company of Indianapolis has 
liberalized its underwriting prac- 
tices on substandard risks applying 
for semi-term plans of insurance, 
and also the Mortgage Redemption, 
Family Income, Educational Fund, 
and Continuous Monthly Income 
riders. Henceforth these will be 
issued at all substandard classifica- 
tions in use by the company. The 
same will apply in selected cases 
where there is a clear-cut need for 
coverage on regular term plans, but 
the conversion privilege will not be 
granted. The substandard mortal- 
ity range of the company has been 
extended from 300 per cent to 500 
per cent. 

a sf 


Phila. Life Continues 


Same Dividend Payments 


The scale of dividend payments 
in effect during 1942 will be con- 
tinued during 1943, the Philadel- 
phia Life Insurance Company has 























announced. The dividend year be- 
gins February 15. 

The interest rates allowed on ac- 
cumulated dividends will be the 
guaranteed basis, that is, for pol- 
icies issued before February 15, 
1940, 3% per cent, and for policies 
issued following that date, 242 per 
cent. On instalment options, the 
guranteed rate of 3% per cent on 
all policies issued prior to February 
15, 1940, will be paid. On policies 
issued since that date, 24 per cent 
will be paid on instalment options. 
No differentiation is made between 
the amounts payable on withdraw- 
able and non-withdrawable funds. 


Mutual Life of New York 
Issuing New Policy 


Alexander E. Patterson, execu- 
tive vice-president of The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York has announced that dividend 
payments to policyholders in 1943 


will be on the same scale as in 1942. 
The amount to be allotted for divi- 
dends payable in 1943 is $12,850,- 
000. The company has acted to re- 
duce from 2% per cent to 2 per 
cent the guaranteed interest rates 
under settlement options on new 
policies issued after February Ist, 
1943. Excess interest, as hereto- 
fore, will be paid as determined by 
the board of trustees. 

The new life income settlement 
provision will provide a greater in- 
come under death claim proceeds 
if the election is made in advance 
by the insured, rather than by the 
beneficiary at the time of settle- 
ment. The basis of income settle- 
ments required an adjustment of 
premium rates and non-forfeiture 
values on certain types of policies, 
and on endowment annuities, the 
unit of insurance for each $10 of 
monthly income was raised from 
$1,250 to $1,500. The latter figure 
will be the new minimum amount 
of insurance issued under this plan. 





The Company put into use on 
February Ist for the first time a 
new type of policy form that has 
been developed. The design of the 
policy has been modernized, and 
every effort has been made to sim- 
plify and clarify the language of 
the contract, so that it will be more 
understandable to the average 
policyholder. 


Conn. General Makes 
Changes in Its Program 


Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company announces that, as 
of February 15, 1943, it will make 
certain changes in its rates. In 
making this fact known to the field 
men, Frazar B. Wilde, President, 
said, “Regardless of the fact that 
during 1942 the company experi- 
enced a very favorable year, the 
fact remains that interest rates will 
continue to decline and this trend 
must be recognized in order to 
maintain the margin of safety re- 








INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


AETNA LIFE 
New reserve basis. Sept., 1942, Pg. 16; Oct., 
1942, Pa. 46: 1943 dividend action. Dec., 1942, 
Pg. 66 


ARAN LIFE 


Drops participating plans. Jan., 


BANKERS LIFE OF IOWA 


1943, Pg. 30. 


New group policies offered, Dec., 1942, Pg. 
64. 
BANKERS NATIONAL, N. J. 
New rates and policies. Sept., 1942. Pg. 16. 
CANADA LIFE 
Revises rates ana options. Jan., 1943, Pg. 33. 
COLONIAL LIFE 
Three per cent interest basis. Sept., 1942 
Pg. 16. 
COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
Revised single premiums. Nov., 1942, Pg. 66. 


Adjusts 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
30. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
Revised rules on sub-standard. Oct., i942 
Pg. 46. Dividend action for 1943. Jan., 1943 
Pg. 32. 

CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
1943 Dividend action. Nov., 1942, Pg. 66. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Extends fion-medical to cities. Dec., 1942 
Pg. 65. 


EUREKA-MARYLAND LIFE 


Premium rates modified. Dec. 


FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 


Adopts 3% intertst rate. Jan., 


1942, Pq. 64 


1943, Pg. 30. 


GIRARD LIFE 
Cornbined Whole Life and Term to Age 65 
policy issued. Dec., 1942, Pg. 64. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 


Double protection pensions. Sept., 1942, Pq. 
66. 


GUARDIAN LIFE, N. Y. 
New 1943 dividend scale announced. Dec. 
1942, Pg. 64; “Family Guardian" policies 
offered. Dec., 1942, Pg. 65. 


INDIANAPOUS LIFE 


New rates and policies. Oct., 1942, Pg. 47. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Sets 1943 dividend schedule. Dec., 1942, Pq. 
65, and Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


New participating rotes. July, 1942, Pg. 33. 


MANHATTAN LIFE, N. Y. 


“Improved Ideal Protection Policy.'' Nov. 
1942, Pg. 66. 

MARYLAND LIFE 
Annuity payments reduced. Nov., 1942, Pg 
67. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 


Non-medical privilege liberalized. Oct. 
1942, Pg. 47; War and aviation clauses 
changed. Dec., 1942, Pg. 66. Dividend scale 
continued for 1943. Jan., 1943, Pg. 32. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New rate book issued. Jan., 1943, Pq. 30. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 
Adopts new rates, values, provisions. Oct. 
1942, Pg. 48. 


ee LIFE, VT. 
Year Term liberalized. Nov., 1942, Pg. 67. 


mantis OLD LINE LIFE 
New rate book issued. August, 1942, Pg. 46. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
1942 dividend scale continued for 1943. Dec., 
1942, Pg. 66. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Retains 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pq. 
33. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


Makes minor revisions in dividend scale. 
Dec., 1942, Pg. 66. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
New all-coveroge policy. July, 1942, Pg. 32 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


Home protection policies. Sept., 1942, Pg. 17. 


OLD LINE LIFE, WIS. 


Begins issuing participating policies. Dec. 
1942, Pg. 65. 

















PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Revised dividend scale. July, 1942, Pg. 32. 
Non-cancelable benefits voted. Dec., 1942, 
Pg. 64. 

PAN AMERICAN LIFE 


Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize. 
Jan., 1943, Pg. 3). 


PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 


New reserve basis. Sept., 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


1942, Pg. 17. 


New term policy adopted. Aug., 1942, Pg. 
46. 

PROVIDENT LIFE, N. D. 
Goes on 3% interest basis. Oct., 1942, Pg. 
48. 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Reduces 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
32. 

PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 
Continues 1942 dividend scale for 1943. Jan., 
1943, Pg. 33. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


Income replacement and special life income 
policies. Aug., 1942, Pg. 47. 
New non-medical rules. Nov., 


SCRANTON LIFE 


Lowers interest rate factor to 3%. Jan., 1943 
Pg. 33. 
SECURITY MUTUAL, N. 


ew rotes, values, etc. i: 


TRAVELERS 


Triple ond double protection plan outlines. 
August, 1942, Pg. 46. 


UNION LABOR LIFE 
Interest rate assumption lowered. Aug., 1942, 
Pg. 47. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


New endowment income policy outlined Jan., 
1943, Pa. 31. 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


New term policies. Sept., 


WISCONSIN LIFE 
Lowers interest basis to 3 per cent. Dec. 
1942, Pg. 65 


1942, Pg. 67. 


1942, Pg. 67. 


1942, Pg. 17. 
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quired by sound business judg- 
ment.” 

Single premiums for annuities 
and life insurance will be increased. 
Settlement options will be placed on 
a more conservative basis. Certain 
guaranteed cost rates will be in- 
creased, and participating rates and 
values will be placed on a more con- 
servative reserve basis. 

Specifically, the changes which 
will become effective February 15, 
1943 will be as follows: 

Single premiums for annuity con- 
tracts will be based on 2 per cent 
interest. The return in the case of 
immediate annuities will be approx- 
imately 6 per cent lower. Single 
premiums for deferred annunities 
will also be affected. 

Single premiums for the guaran- 
teed cost life insurance contract 
will be increased and the partici- 
pating contract will be withdrawn. 

Settlement options will be based 
on 2 per cent interest. The Com- 
pany will continue to pay such ex- 
cess interest payments as are war- 
ranted. 

In order to keep the guaranteed 
cost rate changes to a minimum, 
cash and other’ non-forfeiture 
values will not be changed, except 
as is necessary on account of higher 
maturity values for the Insurance 
to Age Monthly Income contracts 
and except to a slight extent in the 
case of the Income Continuance 
Policy. 

Guaranteed cost premium rates 
for the Ordinary Life and lower 
premium plans will remain un- 
changed except in the case of the 
Family Income rider and the In- 
come Continuance policy where 
more insurance will be required 
under the new Settlement Option 
basis to provide the necessary in- 
come, 

A comparison of new and old 
guaranteed cost rates for certain 
higher premium forms is as fol- 
lows: 








GUARANTEED COST RATES 
Insurance to 65 


Life Endowment Mthiv. Income 
Age 20 Payments 20 ale * 
New $28.26 $46.11 $28.87 
Old 26.42 44.79 26.71 
40 New 38.46 48.79 54.50 
Old 36.74 47.48 51.02 
55 New 57.62 60.68 156.74 


Old 56.16 59.40 148.35 
° value at maturity—New, $1,587; Old, $1,522. 


PARTICIPATING RATES 


Ins. to 65 
Ordinary Life Endow. Mthly. Inc. 
. | 20-Pay. Male * 
5 New $21.94 $34.61 $52.45 $34.55 
Old 19.46 29.86 49.06 29.97 


40 New 32.73 44.83 55.03 61.47 
Olid = 30.07 
55 New 57.05 
Old = 54.33 


40.45 51.69 55.32 
64.69 ( VU 
61.14 64.42 156.98 








* Cash Value at Maturity—New, $1.587; Old, $1.522. 
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Prudential Discontinues 


Wholesale Insurance 


Because of the heavy lapse rate 
experienced undér wholesale insur- 
ance, together with the decrease in 
production and the administrative 
difficulties which arise as a result 
of many cases falling below ten 
lives shortly after issue, The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company has de- 
cided to discontinue writing whole- 


DIVIDEND 
HISTORIES 


By Louts S. FiscHER 


Associate Statistician 
The Spectator 


culating the policy values or li- 

ability of a life insurance com- 
pany involves the assumption that 
the funds of the companies can be 
invested to realize that rate. Prior 
to 1901 the net rate of interest 
earned by life insurance companies 
averaged over 5 per cent being 
5.5 per cent in 1880; 5.3 per cent in 
1885; 5.1 per cent in 1890; 5.0 per 
cent in 1895 and 4.4 per cent in 
1900. Thus, many of the life in- 
surance companies in the United 
States prior to 1901 assumed an 
interest rate in their premium cal- 
culation of 4 per cent. 

Beginning in 1896 the rate of in- 
terest earned on invested assets be- 
gan to show a downward trend and 
in order to provide a safe margin 
between interest earned and inter- 
est assumed in premium calcula- 
tions, several of the principal state 
insurance departments had new 
laws enacted which became effec- 
tive on Jan. 1, 1901, reducing the 
interest rate assumed in premium 
calculations from 4 per cent to 3% 
per cent. Many of the life insur- 
ance companies at that time imme- 
diately adopted a new scale of rates 
with the lower interest assumption 
and several companies went a step 
further by voluntarily reducing the 
interest assumption to even a lower 
rate by going on the 3 per cent re- 
serve basis. 

In the past ten years the rate of 
interest earned on invested assets 
by life insurance companies has 
been sharply reduced. According to 
The Spectator Life Insurance Year 
Book, the net rate of interest earn- 


Tent rate of interest used for cal- 





sale insurance effective February 1, 
1043. 

The Company will, however, con- 
tinue to add new lives to an existing 
wholesale case but with the proviso 
that, if the total number of insured 
lives under that case including the 
lives to be added is less than ten, 
new lives will only be accepted sub- 
ject to the company’s regular 
underwriting rules for individual 
ordinary policies. 


ed by all life insurance companies 
in 1939 was 3.54 per cent; in 1940, 
3.43 per cent and in 1941, 3.33 per 
cent. With interest yields obtain- 
able on high grade investment 
media suitable for life insurance 
companies continuing at a low level, 
it again became necessary for life 
insurance management to recon- 
sider the interest factor in the 
premium calculation and for that 
reason many companies began in 
1942 to lower their interest assump- 
tion to 234 and 2%% per cent in or- 
der to maintain the margin of safe- 
ty required by sound business prin- 
ciples. 

The profits of life insurance com- 
panies out of which dividends are 
allocated are derived mainly from 
three sources: (1) Saving in mor- 
tality, (2) the excess of net interest 
earnings over the amount required 
to maintain their reserve and (3) 
the gains from loadings. 

In recent years, the savings from 
mortality remained constant and 
consequently do not offset the con- 
siderable loss from excess interest 
earnings. In addition, increased 
taxes, etc., has reduced the gains 
from loadings. Thus, the over-all 
decline in operating earnings, to- 
gether with the fact that a high 
percentage of the companies’ busi- 
ness contains an interest assump- 
tion of 3% per cent or more has 
naturally had a decided effect on 
the cost of life insurance. 

Faced on the one hand with de- 
clining earnings and on the other 
with an anticipated higher mortal- 
ity rate because of our state of war 
the problem .of dividend must be 


important to company manage- 
ments, policyholders and agents 
alike. 


The declining cost of life insur- 
ance may well be visionalized by 
the accompanying tabulation of an 
ordinary life contract at age 35 of 
twelve life insurance companies is- 
sued in 1933, projected for ten 
years on the 1933 dividend scale 
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then in use, and compared with the 
actual dividend history of the same 
policy issued in 1933. It will be ob- 
served that owing to the fluctuation 
in interest earnings, ten of the 
twelve companies were compelled to 
readjust their dividend scales which 
resulted in a higher net cost than 
that assumed on the 1933 projected 
dividend scale. The increased net 
cost ranged from a low of an addi- 








tional 5c. per $1,000 to a high of 
an additional $2.45 per $1,000. 
While the greater part of excess 
interest earnings is allocated for 
dividends, it must be remembered, 
too, that part of it is allocated to 
the interest rate guaranteed in poli- 
cies under the various optional 
settlement clauses and that many 
of the guaranteed rates under the 
various settlement clauses of the 





older policies have assumed a rate 
in excess of that being earned now. 
The greater adjustments in divi- 
dend scales in recent years occurred 
in contracts involving larger invest- 
ment elements, such as limited pay- 
ment contracts and endowments. 
Tabulations of projected illustrated 
limited payment and endowment 
contracts vs. actual dividend histo- 
ries will appear in later issues. 
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How Declining Interest Rates Are Reflected 


In Dividend Payments 























Mutual Benefit 





























Aetna Equitable Life Fidelity Mutual John Hancock Mutual Manufacturers Life 
Hartford, Conn. Des Moines, fowa Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. oronto, Can. Newark, N. J. 
Ordinary Life Ordinary Life Endowment at Age 85 Endowment at Age 85 Ordinary Life Ordinary Life 
at Age 35 at Age 35 at Age 35 at Age 35 at Age 35 at Age 35 
Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual 
Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend 
History History History History —— fa | 
Iilustrated Issued illustrated issued illustrated issued  iilustrated Issued illustrated issu Ilustrated =I 
in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 
Premium eg . $24.89 $24.89 $26.38 $26.38 $26.00 $26.00 $24.60 $24.60 $23.40 $23.40 $26.35 $26.35 
Dividend at End of 1 3.71 3.71 6.20 4.65 3.68 3.68 4.37 3.23 1.12 1.12 5.21 4.32 
2 3.80 3.55 6.29 4.72 3.79 3.68 4.50 3.30 1.22 1,22 5.34 4.42 
3 3.90 4.34 6.38 5.45 3.90 4.00 4.63 3.36 1.33 1.53 5.47 4.53 
4 4.00 4.40 6.47 5.51 4.00 4.13 4.76 3.90 1.44 1.64 5.60 4.78 
5 4.10 4.47 6.58 5.59 4.12 4.22 4.90 3.96 1.55 1.95 5.72 4.89 
6 4.21 4.12 6.70 5.66 4.24 4.31 5.04 4.03 1.67 2.27 5.85 5.00 
7 4.31 4.12 6.81 5.75 4.36 4.40 5.19 4.09 1.79 2.39 5.97 5.07 
8 4.43 4.12 6.95 5.84 4.49 4.50 5.34 4.16 1.91 2.51 6.08 5.17 
9 4.54 4.12 7.08 5.78 4.63 4.66 5.50 4.23 2.03 2.63 6.19 5.28 
10 4.66 4.12 7.23 5.79 4.77 3.91 5.66 3.90 2.16 2.72 6.29 ~ 5.36 
10 Annual Premiums..... 248.90 248.90 263.80 263.80 260.00 260.00 246.00 246.00 234.00 234.00 263.50 263.50 
Total Dividends 10 Years. 41.66 41.07 66.69 54.74 41.98 41.49 49.89 38.16 16.22 19.98 57.72 48.82 
Net Paid 10 Years....... 207.24 207.83 197.11 209.06 218.02 218.51 196.11 207.84 217.78 214.02 205.78 214.68 
Average Yearly Payment.. 20.72 20.78 19.71 20.91 21.80 21.85 19.61 20.78 21.78 21.40 20.58 21.47 
Cash Value 10 Years 125.00 125.00 136.00 136.00 137.00 137.00 137.00 137.00 153.00 153.00 146.01 146.01 
Net Cost 10 Years....... 82.24 82.83 61.11 73.06 81.02 81.51 59.11 70.84 64.78 61.02 59.77 68.67 
Average Yearly Cost..... 8.22 8.28 6.11 7.31 8.10 8.15 5.91 7.08 6.48 6.10 5.98 6.87 
National Life New England Mutual Northwestern Mutual Pacific Mutual Provident Mutual Union Central 
Montpelier, Vt. Boston, Mass. Milwaukee, Wis. Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ordinary Life Ordinary Life Ordinary Life Ordinary Life Ordinary Life Ordinary Life 
at Age 35 at Age 35 at Age 35 at Age 35 at Age 35 at Age 35 
Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual 
— yong —— — pony — 
Illustrated temed Illustrated toned Itlustrated temned Iustrated — | Illustrated a | Illustrated — | 
in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 
Ns hig a ola $26.35 $26.35 $27.00 $27.00 $26.88 $26.88 $26.30 $26.30 $22.89 $22.89 $24.89 $24.89 
Dividend at End of 1 4.28 3.27 7.30 7.30 7.77 5.83 3.33 2.66 4.31 2.92 3.36 3.36 
2 4.46 3.93 7.55 6.06 7.96 7.23 3.55 2.84 4.47 3.05 3.45 3.62 
3 4.64 5.79 7.70 5.64 8.14 7.37 3.75 3.00 4.55 3.11 3.53 3.63 
4 4.82 5.86 7.85 5.76 8.34 6.40 3.96 3.96 4.69 3.55 3.61 3.64 
5 5.01 5.93 8.05 5.89 8.54 7.04 4.15 4.15 4.81 3.65 3.69 3.64 
6 5.20 6.00 8.25 5.64 8.75 7.13 4.35 4.48 4.89 3.72 3.77 3.64 
7 5.41 6.08 8.45 5.70 8.95 7.21 4.56 4.60 4.98 3.81 3.85 3.64 
8 5.61 6.15 8.65 5.00 9.17 8.03 4.77 4.48 5.11 3.36 3.93 3.36 
9 5.82 6.22 8.85 5.10 9.38 8.14 4.98 4.12 5.24 3.41 4.02 3.31 
10 6.03 6.00 9.10 5.21 9.59 8.25 5.19 4.17 5.40 2.75 4.11 2.94 
10 Annual Premiums..... 263.50 263.50 270.00 270.00 268.80 268.80 263.00 263.00 228.90 228.90 248.90 248.90 
Total Dividends 10 Years. 51.28 55.23 81.75 57.30 86.59 72.63 42.59 38.46 48.45 33.33 37.32 34. 
Net Paid 10 Years....... 212.22 208.27 188.25 212.70 182.21 196.17 220.41 224.54 180.45 195.57 211.58 214.12 
Average Yearly Payment.. 21.22 20.86 18.83 21.27 18.22 19.62 22.04 22.45 18.05 19.56 21.16 21.41 
Cash Value 10 Years..... 146.01 146.00 146.01 146.01 146.01 146.01 125.00 125.00 135.00 135.00 135.00 135.00 
Net Cost 10 Years....... 66.21 62.27 42.24 66.69 36.20 50.16 95.41 99.54 45.45 60.57 76.58 79.12 
Average Yearly Cost..... 6.62 6.23 4.22 6.67 3.62 5.02 9.54 9.95 4.55 6.06 7.66 7.91 
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CURRENT REPORTS 


New York Life Assets 


Over Three Billions 


Assets of the New York Life In- 
surance Company passed the three 
billion dollar mark in 1942 and 
amounted to $3,142,000,000 on De- 
cember 31, 1942, it was announced 
by George L. Harrison, president, 
in a review of the company’s 
ninety-eighth annual statement. 
The increase in assets during the 
year was $154,000,000. 

After deducting liabilities aggre- 
gating $2,940,000,000, surplus 
funds held for general contingen- 
cies on December 831, 1942, 
amounted to more than $200,000,- 
000, which represents a gain of over 
$13,000,000 as compared with the 
close of the previous year. During 
the year 1942 the New York Life 
increased its net holdings of United 
States Government obligations by 
about $379,000,000. This action 
brought the total of such invest- 
ments to more than $1,226,000,000 
on December 31, 1942, which is ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of all 
assets. 

Policyholders owned more than 
3,000,000 policies in the company 
on December 31, 1942, for $7,131,- 
000,000 of life insurance. The in- 
crease in insurance in force dur- 
ing the year was in excess of 
$117,000,000. The New York Life 
has confined its business to “ordi- 
nary” insurance. It writes no in- 
dustrial or group insurance. 

New insurance during 1942 
amounted to $403,000,000. Although 
new insurance in 1942 was 9.6 per 
cent less than the total amount 
paid for in 1941, the company’s 
active agency force in 1942 was re- 
duced about 20 per cent, primarily 
through war service. There was a 
substantial decrease during the 
year in the volume of terminations 
for lapse and surrender, which 
were at the lowest level in over 
twenty years. 

A further analysis of some of 
the changes which have taken 
place in the New York Life’s assets 
and liabilities shows that holdings 
of state, county and municipal 
bonds amounted to $144,000,000 
on December 31, 1942. A year ago 
this item amounted to $250,000,000. 
The reduction of $106,000,000 of 
such investments reflects sales dur- 
ing the year. 

Other bond investments of the 
company on December 31, 1942, in- 
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cluded $270,000,000 of railroad 
bonds, as compared with $286,000,- 
000 at the close of the previous 
year; $356,000,000 of public utility 
bonds, which were only slightly 
less than the $359,000,000 of such 
holdings a year ago; $62,000,000 of 
industrial and miscellaneous bonds, 
as compared with $94,000,000 on 
December 31, 1941; and $92,000,- 
000 of Canadian bonds, as com- 
pared with $87,000,000 a year ago. 
Preferred and guaranteed stocks 
owned on December 31, 1942 
amounted to $85,000,000. 

On December 31, 1942, the book 
value of first mortgages on real 
estate aggregated $414,000,000, 
which compares with a total of 
$416,000,000 for a year ago. Real 
estate owned, including approxi- 
mately $13,000,000 for the home 
office, was valued at $77,000,000 on 
December 31, 1942. Real estate 
owned at the close of 1941 was 
valued at more than $92,000,000. 

Policy loans and premium notes 
on December 31, 1942, aggregated 
$256,000,000, which represents a 
considerable reduction from the 
figure for the previous year, $285,- 
000,000. 

The company declared the same 
scale of annual dividends on its 
policies in 1943 as it declared in 
1942, and the amount of dividends 
payable to policyholders in 1943 is 
$32,000,000. 


Sun Life of Canada 


Annual Report 


The Sun Life of Canada assets 
passed the billion dollar mark in 
1942 and now stand at $1,046,962,- 
000. The volume of new business in 
the same period was increased over 
the previous year, and amounted to 
over $200 million. These figures 
were released today by Arthur B. 
Wood, president and managing di- 
rector who, in his address to policy- 
holders, further stated that the 
company had increased its Govern- 
ment bond holdings by $73 million, 
bringing the total investments in 
bonds of the United Nations to $290 
million. The growth of life assur- 
ance, said Mr. Wood, was one of 
the noteworthy social developments 


of the present century. It is essen-’ 


tially the people’s business for 
every policyholder is, in effect, a 
partner in the business. The great 
majority of the entire population 


of North America have a financial 
interest in the institution of life 
assurance either as policyholders or 
beneficiaries, and, day by day, bene- 
fits flow out in constant stream car- 
rying relief and assistance in time 
of distress and need. Life assur- 
ance is a form of social insurance 
which, for generations has proved 
its worth and stability. Whatever 
steps are taken to promote national 
measures for the security of the in- 
dividual in the future, the institu- 
tion of life assurance will continue 
in good times and bad to perform 
the great public service made possi- 
ble only by the sound partnership 
principles on which it is founded. 

The total assurance in force of 
the Sun Life of Canada now 
amounts to $3,044,000,000. Pay- 
ments to policyholders during the 
year represented an average daily 
disbursement of over a quarter of a 
million dollars each working day, 
or over $77% million, bringing the 
total benefits distributed since or- 
ganization to well over $1'% billion. 


Manufacturers Life 


Report for the Year 


“When the practice of thrift be- 
comes not only a private virtue but 
a public duty, the maintenance of 
an ever-increasing flow of premium 
savings assumes an added signifi- 
cance,” declared M. R. Gooderham 
in his presidential address at the 
annual meeting of the Manufac- 
turers Life Insurance Company in 
Toronto. “Through the medium of 
life insurance companies, these sav- 
ings are channelled into reservoirs 
of funds which are made available 
to our Governments for the prose- 
cution of the war. Furthermore, 
every dollar paid for life insurance 
is a dollar withdrawn from the 
competitive market for a steadily 
diminishing supply of consumer 
goods and is a weapon in the con- 
stant fight against increasing prices 
and inflation. 

“I would like to add a word in 
support of the _ representations 
which are being made regarding a 
change in our present system of 
assessing and collecting Income Tax 
on earned incéme. I believe that 
the income tax debts of individuals 
under the existing system can cause 
widespread hardship, and that the 
Rum! Plan deserves the most seri- 
ous consideration by the Canadian 
Government.” 

In discussing the fifty-sixth an- 
nual report, General Manager J. H. 
Lithgow pointed out that business 
in force has now reached $672,117,- 





























890—an increase of over $40,000,- 
000 during the past year. New 
Business was almost $70,000,000 
and the assets of the company in- 
creased by $16,130,000 to a total of 
$221,134,000. During 1942 the com- 
pany earned a gross rate of interest 
of 4.18% on its assets and now 
holds contingency reserve and sur- 
plus funds of more than $1014 Mil- 
lion for the additional security of 
its policyholders. The continuing 
importance of production in the 
United States Division of the com- 
pany was shown by the fact that 
new business from the company’s 
branches in the United States 
amounted to 30% of the company’s 
total for the year. The Manufac- 
turers Life now has 14 branches 
with a total of $151,296,169 in 
force in the United States. 





Great-West Life Has Most 
Satisfactory Year 


The report on another year’s op- 
erations under wartime conditions, 
released by The Great-West Life 
Assurance Company, Winnipeg, 
Canada, serves to underline the fact 
that life insurance is valued even 
more highly in war than in peace. 

The company has just completed 
a most satisfactory year. Business- 
in-force climbed to a new high total 
of $698,010,493, with new business 
placed in the year amounting to 
$78,910,662, while assets now total 
$189,297,807. Liabilities, practi- 
cally all in the form of policyholders 
reserves, totalled $181,995,704. The 
balance, representing surplus, con- 
tingency reserve and capital, 
amounting to $7,302,103, provides 
added security to policyholders. 

The large total of $15,178,088 
was paid out to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during the year. Of 
this, $4,854,857 was paid to benefi- 
ciaries of deceased policyholders, 
while $10,323,231 went to living 
policyholders. 

Although over a quarter of the 
company’s entire male staff has 
joined the armed services since war 
was declared, no essential policy- 
holders’ seryices have been cur- 
tailed. P 


Bankers National Life 


Gains for 1942 


A gain of close to six million 
dollars bringing the total insurance 
in force to over $89,000,000 marked 
the 1942 record of Bankers Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
Montclair, New Jersey. The lapse 


rate in 1942 was the lowest in the 
history of the company, and was 
20% less than in 1941. New busi- 
ness paid for in 1942 was $12,200,- 
000, about 3% less than the year 
previous. The average size of each 
new Ordinary policy sold was $4,005 
against $3,899 in 1941, and the 
average size of Ordinary now in 
force is $3,409. 

Assets increased $1,300,000 
bringing the total up to more than 
$10,600,000, a gain of more than 
13% and follows the record of the 
company in recording a gain in 
assets each year since the founding 
of the company. 

The leading personal producer of 
the company in 1942 is George E. 
Parris, of Philadelphia—the lead- 
ing General Agent, Abraham Gold- 
stein of Hartford, Connecticut. The 
persistency record was equally 
shared by Louis Benjamin, of 
Brockton, Massachusetts, and Wil- 
liam Baumann, of Paterson, New 
Jersey, with a clean slate of 100%. 





Philadelphia Life’s 
Progress in 19427 


The financial statement of the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, shows’ excellent 
progress. The company’s assets 
attained an all-time high of $15,- 
361,699 and _ surplus_ increased 
$120,000 during 1942. Business in 
force showed the largest increase 
since the depression. The follow- 
ing significant items appear in 
the annual report: 

Business in force, increased to 
$56,822,200; increase business in 
force, $1,309,914. This is 20% 
greater increase than 1941. 

Cancellations, 10% less 
1941. 

New business paid for, $4,929,- 
606. 

Death claims paid: $646,547; 
payments to living policyholders 
in matured endowments, $71,722; 
in disability and annuity pay- 
ments, $46,281; in surrender 
values, $325,742; in dividends, 
$55,260. 

Increase in policy reserves: Re- 
serves required by law are $13,- 
965,084, an increase of $464,764 
over 1941. 

Increase in admitted assets: Ad- 
mitted assets are $15,361,700, an 
increase of $600,368 over 1941. 

Total paid policyholders to date 
and now held for their benefit, $53,- 
025,216. Increase in surplus, 
$120,000. 


than 








Capital and surplus on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, were $998,511. This 
amounts to 7.15% of the policy re- 
serves. 


Phoenix Mutual Life’s 


Annual Statement 


The following summary of ac- 
complishments of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, taken from the presi- 
dent’s report to policyholders, in- 
dicates some of the satisfactory 
progress made during the past 
year: 

More than $17,557,000 was paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries 
in death claims, endowments, divi- 
dends, annuities, disability benefits, 
and surrender values. 

Despite loss of the services of 
many representatives who are now 
in the armed forces, new insurance 
paid for totaled $49,098,000, or 


97% of the amount paid for in 
1941. 
Total insurance in force now 


amounts to $731,069,000—a gain of 
$20,047,000 for the year. 
A new low record was estab- 


. ewked for freedom from lapse and 
In 1942, the ratio of ~ , 


surrender. 
lapse, surrender, and expiry was 
only 3% of the insurance in force 
at the beginning of the year. In 
1941, this ratio was 3.3%; in 1940, 
3.8%. 

Assets increased $19,289,000—a 
more substantial growth than in 
any previous year. Assets now 
have reached a total of $306,- 
829,000. 

As a result of this favorable un- 
derwriting experience and low ex- 
pense ratio, the company has pro- 
visionally reserved, for payment 
during 1943, the same schedule of 
dividends, or refunds to policyhold- 
ers, that has prevailed since Janu- 
ary 1, 1941. After providing for 
these dividends, there still re- 
mained, from insurance sources, a 
balance of $2,500,000, to which has 
been added a net gain of $192,000 
from the maturity and sale of as- 
sets and from miscellaneous items. 

The total of $2,692,000 so ob- 
tained has been allocated in the fol- 
lowing manner: $596,000 to volun- 
tary additional insurance and an- 
nuity reserves; $794,000 for the 
purpose of adjusting the book 
values of real estate, bonds, and 
stocks to a more conservative basis; 
$150,000 to the reserve for asset 
depreciation and other contingen- 
cies; and $1,152,000 as an addition 
to surplus. This brings the com- 
pany’s surplus to $10,427,000 after 
providing for all liabilities. 
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Continental American 


Reports on 1942 


In a report to the policyholders 
of Continental American Life, Wil- 
mington, Del., President A. A. 
Rydgren noted that the most sig- 
nificant feature of experience dur- 
ing 1942 has been the high degree 
of persistence of insurance in force. 
It was the best in the entire history 
of the company. 

The annual statement showed 
that Continental American main- 
tains its reputation for financial 
strength and security. Assets are 
well distributed among the choicest 


senior securities available in the 
investment markets of this country 
—a. high proportion of United 
States Government Bonds, the high- 
est grade corporate and municipal 
bonds and first mortgages on own- 
er-occupied city and suburban 
properties. 

The Dec. 31, 1942, market value 
of bonds owned by the company is 
$575,000 greater than book or state- 
ment value. Only one block of bonds 
is in default; it is a small block 
with a par value of $8,500 and a 
statement value of $4,207 on which 
interest has been paid in full. In 
fact, none of the bonds or preferred 
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ELECTED FEDERALS, Inc. 


135 South LaSalle Street + Field Bldg+ Chicago, Illinois 


A non-profit corporation created for your more conven- 
ient consideration of its members’ Federal Savings and 
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stocks owned by the company are 
in default as to interest. 

Likewise, the excellent character 
of the mortgage account, aggregat- 
ing 2,050 mortgages for a total of 
$12,730,560 is attested by the fact 
that on December 31, 1942, unpaid 
overdue mortgage interest amount- 
ed to only $1,271. No mortgages are 
in process of foreclosure. 

One of the most important fac- 
tors in judging the financial posi- 
tion of a life insurance company is 
its extra margin of safety, the rela- 
tion of capital and surplus to other 
liabilities. Continental American’s 
extra margin of safety is 7.6 per 
cent. 
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Puckette in New Post 


Appointment of John E. Puck- 
ette as editor-in-chief of The 
Insurance Index was announced 
recently by James E. Dunne, pub- 
lisher. Mr. Puckette, who _ re- 
signed earlier in the month as edi- 
tor and president of The Insurance 
Field after 16 years of service, will 
have full and final authority in 
editorial matters. 

Prior to serving on The Field 
Mr. Puckette was on daily news- 
papers in Columbia, S. C., Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Daytona Beach, 
Fla. He is a veteran of World 
War I and at one time was pri- 
vate secretary to Governor 
Manning of South Carolina. He 
is married and has two young sons. 
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Proper Direction 


“T am convinced that the average 
life underwriter is sufficiently in- 
formed to keep him busy twenty- 
four hours a day,” states Irving 
Freed in Nylic Review, house organ 
of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, New York City. “If he 
does not make a success it is cither 
because he is not using his knowl- 
edge or because he is approaching 
the wrong people. And by the same 
token, if he intends to succeed, he 
must not only apply himself dili- 
gently to his work, but also direct 
his talent and energy to the proper 
audience.” e 
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Pacific Mutual Scale 


Pacific Mutual Life of Los An- 
geles has announced that the divi- 
dend scale effective May 1, 1942 
will be continued without change 
until further notice. The excess in- 
terest rate allowed on funds left 
on deposit is determined as of July 
1. The company will announce its 
action on this sometime in June. 
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A century of service to 
~ American Famalves 
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On February 1, 1843, Mutual Life’s Policy No. 1, in the 
amount of $5,000, was issued to a New York business man 
—the first life insurance policy issued in America by a 
company operating on the mutual plan. 


We enter our second century of service to American 
families, with nearly 1,000,000 policyholders, more than 
$314 billions of insurance in force and—we hope—some of 
the foresight and courage of our founders. 


From the beginning, The Mutual Life was a distinctive 
American institution—first to return its earnings solely to 
policyholders—first to entrust the conduct of its affairs to 
trustees representative of its policyholders—first to develop 
the “agency system.” We salute our own agency force and 
those of other companies for their public service in educat- 
ing American families to the benefits of life insurance. 


These were untested innovations in 1843. A century of 
performance through wars, depressions and other catas- 
trophes has proved their soundness. The Mutual Life in its 
lifetime has paid more than $414 billions in benefits to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. Today it is a national 
institution, with offices in 47 States and the District of 
Columbia. 


Through the years, Mutual Life has made notable con- 












tributions to the improvement of life insurance. The 
American Experience Mortality Table, first published in 
1868, was compiled from our records by Sheppard Homans, 
our actuary. For 75 years this has been the principal 
standard mortality table used for life insurance purposes 
in America. Mutual Life also originated the Contribution 
Plan for distributing to policyholders their equitable shares 
in the divisible surplus funds of the Company, a plan uni- 
versally adopted by American companies. 

A Mutual Life policy is believed to have been the first to 
provide for an “income settlement.” In the progressive 
liberalization of policy forms Mutual Life has often led. 


We had planned a nation-wide 100th Birthday Celebra- 
tion, but to conserve materials and transportation for war, 
our plans have been deferred. Later, perhaps, we may 
observe our Centennial in‘ conjunction with America’s 
Victory Celebration. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
Lewis W. Douglas, President 


34 NASSAU STREET . NEW YORK CITY 
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ERELY selecting an illustra- 
M tion which might suggest 
at a glance the State of Ohio 
is sufficient to impress one with the 
wealth of historical lore with which 
the commonwealth abounds. One 
might choose, for example, the pic- 
ture of the Fort Meigs Monument, 
at Perrysburg, where William 
Henry Harrison stopped the inva- 
sion by the British and Indians of 
what was then called the Northwest 
Territory, thereby saving for the 
United States all territory west of 
the Allegheny Mountains; or the 
Perry Victory Memorial, at Put-in- 
Bay on South Bass Island in Lake 
Erie, might be appropriate. This 
commemorates the naval victory of 
Oliver Hazard Perry, the North- 
west Campaign and the signing of 
the Bush-Bagot treaty of non-forti- 
fication along the Canadian border. 
Still another logical selection might 
show the monument at Columbus to 
some of Ohio’s many illustrious citi- 
zens, with its life-size figures of 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Chase, 
Stanton, Garfield and Hayes. Or, 
as pictured above, the State Capitol 
building with the McKinley Monu- 
ment in the foreground. 
Twelve life insurance companies 
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A statistical study of pres- 
ent-day operations of life 
insurance, with historical 
background on domiciled 
institutions 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


have home offices in Ohio, those not 
treated at more length further 
along in this article, due to unavail- 
ability of pictures and because of 
their comparative recent origin, be- 
ing summarized in the following 
paragraphs: 

The American Citizens Life, 30 
East Broad Street, Columbus; or- 
ganized in 1925 and licensed to com- 
mence business April 10, 1929; W. 
H. Fledderjohann is president. 

The Central Assurance Company, 
1010-13 Hartman Building, Colum- 
bus; organized to write health and 
accident business in 1917; name 
changed to present title and author- 
ity granted to conduct life insur- 
ance business in 1934; C. A. Lau- 
bach is president. 


The Credit Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Industrial Bank Building, 
Springfield; organized in 1925 and 
commenced business in February, 
1926; F. J. Hollenbeck is president. 

The Great Lakes Life Insurance 
Company, Great Lakes Life Build- 
ing, Cleveland; organized in 1912 
as the Pure Protection Life Asso- 
ciation and changed to legal reserve 
basis in 1938; Cyril J. Bath is 
president. 

The National Masonic Provident 
Association, 70 West Park Avenue, 
Mansfield; a mutual association for 
the purpose its name implies, or- 
ganized in 1890; F. H. Marquis is 
president. 

The Ohio National Life Insur- 
ance Company, 2400 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati; organized in 1909 and 
commenced business in October, 
1910; T. W. Appelby is president. 

In the very early days of life in- 
surance in America, Ohio was not 
without its representation in the 
“Life and Trust” field. The Ohio 
Life and Trust was organized in 
1834, following the lead of several 
eastern companies which operated 
with more or less success during 
this period—mostly less. These 
companies combined life, annuity 






































and trusteeship business, with lit- 
tle attention to the life end, and, 
consequently, developments awaited 
the 1840’s for the real start of the 
life insurance business in this coun- 
try. The Ohio Life and Trust had 
only 21 lives on its books in 1835, 
three for life and the rest for one 
or seven year term. The total lives 
insured dwindled to 17 by 1838 and 
the company failed in 1857, long 
after it had ceased to “accept” life 
insurance business. Stalson, that 
astute student of life insurance 
marketing, speculates on what 
might have been the difference had 
some of these pre-1840’s companies 
had the foresight to employ and 
train a force of agents. 


First Ohio Company 


Of the companies now operating 
in the Buckeye State, the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, is the pioneer. 

In 1867, about 75 years ago, Cin- 
cinnati, then the Queen City of the 
West, center of river trade and a 
thriving midwestern metropolis of 
sorts, had 216,239 citizens. Early 
in that year, in the nearby town of 
Hamilton, a small group of substan- 
tial business men met with the idea 
of forming a life insurance com- 
pany. All of them were active in 
Methodist Church work in their 
community, and their original plan 
was to set up a company for the 








First Home Office Quarters of the 
Western and Southern 


explicit purpose of insuring the 
lives of Methodist ministers. 
Soon this limitation was discard- 
ed, however, and they moved their 
center of operation to Cincinnati, 
broadening the scope of their plans. 
After the company was organ- 
ized and the stock subscribed, a 
heated argument arose over what 
was to be the institution’s name. 
One group, with the Civil War 
fresh in their memories, wanted to 
call it “The Union Life.” Others, 
conscious of the fact that Cincinnati 
was located close to the center of 
the nation’s population, were deter- 
mined that it should be named “The 
Central Life.” A compromise was 
reached and their application on 
Jan. 30, 1867, for a charter for the 
new company read: “... that the 
name assumed by such company is 


LEFT— 
Charles F. 
Williams, 
President, 

Western and 
Southern Life 


RIGHT— 
William J. 
Williams, 
Founder 

of the Company 





‘The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company’; that the object for which 
said company is formed is to in- 
sure the lives of persons in and 
out of the State of Ohio.” 

Its charter granted, the company 
opened its working quarters on a 
modest scale in keeping with the 
conservative views of its founders. 
The Union Central’s first office was 
established at 19 West Third Street 
in Cincinnati, occupying only a part 
of a room in a building occupied by 
a fire insurance company. 


First Policy 


By late March of that year, the 
office was ready for business. The 
company’s first policyholder was, 
John P. P. Peck, who incidentally 
was also its first agent and vice- 
president. His application, for a 
$10,000 policy, with an annual pre- 
mium of $399.50, was signed on 
April 14, 1867. : 

During its first year, The Union 
Central confined its operations to 
the state of Ohio. Four hundred 
and five policies were written for 
$1,036,000 of insurance, and pre- 
miums totalling $36,838 were col- 
lected. At the end of 1867, assets 
amounted to $133,299. 

By 1875 the growing needs of the 
company led to the purchase of a 
building at Fourth and Central 
Avenues in Cincinnati, the com- 
pany’s home for 38 years. 
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Aggregates of All Life Companies Doing 











Per Cent 
Insurance of 
Written Insurance | 
Number (Paid for Basis) Insurance Written of | 
of Other All Other Written Domiciled Insurance 
| Companies Insurance Companies (Paid for Basis) | Companies in Force 
Number | Doing | Written Doing Al | to All Insurance All Other 
of | Business | (Paid for Basis) Business Business Business in Force Companies 
Domiciled | in Domiciled in in in Domiciled in 
Year Companies Ohio Companies Ohio Ohio Ohio | Companies Ohio 
$ $ $ w/ $ $ 
1941 12 109 129,094,210 1,163,101,722 1,292,195,932 10.0 971,321,794 7,246,174,810 
1940 12 109 121,475,870 892,857,016 1,014,332,886 12.0 921,144,219 6,728,585,519 
1939 10 107 107,745,937 829,756,750 937,502,687 11.5 864,288,148 6,467,062,077 
1938 13 108 104,222,627 807,513,238 911,735,865 11.4 847,134,957 6,249,357, 

1937 12 107 118,872,511 1,000,108,511 1,118,981 ,022 10.6 826,411,510 6,253,172,967 
1936 12 111 121,127,691 942,836,286 1,063,963,977 11.4 786,729,595 5,964,079,371 
1935 12 116 114,728,308 921,027,613 1,035,755,921 11.1 756,809,387 5,626,078,982 
1934 10 114 96,898,506 899,772,521 996,671,027 9.7 737,263,915 5,433,997,498 
1933 12 113 125,511,927 787,196,390 912,708,317 13.8 763,084,620 5,363,169 557 
1932 11 117 162,491,350 791,030,836 953,522,186 17.0 798,053,972 5,568,750,249 
1931 12 123 198,610,715 950,669,744 1,149,280,459 17.3 884,653,110 5,858,835,994 
1930 11 117 175,127,266 1,157,076,908 1,332,204,174 13.1 903,858,988 5,906,486,430 
1929 12 117 168,608,181 1,223,255,033 1,391,863,214 12.1 894,874,269 5,683,657,704 
1928 13 108 163,521,900 1,014,555,927 1,178,077,827 13.9 841,837,876 4,447,086,013 
1927 13 108 177,330,986 1,017,066,016 1,194,397,002 14.8 792,848,820 4,746,348,387 
1926 11 108 165,384,281 960,157,882 1,125,542,163 14.7 708,870,462 4,314,644,392 
1925 12 102 133,628,194 932,620,047 1,066,248,241 12.5 659,215,249 3,839.762,578 
1924 13 101 132,615,156 625,659,456 828,274,612 16.0 586,465,255 3,255,250,126 
1923 13 84 124,348,538 679,651,559 804,000,097 15.5 516,535,004 3,135,882,137 
1922 13 79 111,453,246 522,498,942 633,952,188 17.6 471,792,567 2,600,330,369 


In 1877, the year Alexander 
Graham Bell demonstrated the first 
telephone, the company wound up 
its first decade with over $9,000,000 
business in force. The following 20 
years saw a rapid accelerating in- 
crease in the amount of business in 
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force, and in 1897 this figure topped 
the 100 million dollar mark. Union 
Central’s remarkable progress dur- 
ing this period was under the lead- 
ership of John M. Pattison, who 
served the company as vice-presi- 
dent and later as president. His 
able executive adminis- 
tration continued until 
the time of his death 
in 1906. 

Jesse R. Clark, Sr.,. 
was chosen as Mr. Pat- 
tison’s successor, and 
the company entered 
its fifth decade under 
his guidance as presi- 
dent. 

As that year began, 
Union Central had 
slightly less than a 
quarter billion of busi- 
ness in force. Under 
Jesse Clark’s guidance, 
the Union Central’s 
stature grew signifi- 
cantly during the next 
15 years. Assuming his 
post at a time marked 
by radical changes in 
life insurance methods 
and at the very thresh- 
old of a great period of 
growth in the business, 





Second Home Office of the Western and Southern 
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he directed the Union 
Central organization 


through a highly successful period. 

Another important change in 
Union Central’s physical set-up 
came about under the direction of 
Mr. Clark. In 1913, the Union Cen- 
tral Building was erected to meet 
the growing needs of the Home Of- 
fice for space. That majestic, white 
building is one of the key land- 
marks today of Cincinnati’s skyline, 
towering almost 500 feet in height. 

Perhaps the truest reflection of 
the growth of the company under 
his administration is found in the 
business-in-force picture. Within 
the 15 years of his management, 
business in force rose from $242,- 
000,000 to $778,000,000. Assets 
showed a like growth, from $55,- 
000,000 to $149,000,000. 

W. Howard Cox, the present 
president, was elected president of 
the Union Central in 1932, when 
Mr: Clark retired to become chair- 
man of the executive committee. To 
his new post, President Cox 
brought 24 years of experience in 
all Union Central’s departments, 
including some six years as a sub- 
stantial personal producer. That 
broad training has given the com- 
pany a high caliber of executive 
leadership in the home office and 
field organization which has result- 
ed in progress on all fronts. A num- 
ber*of new policy contracts have 
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Business in the State of Ohio 








Per Cent of Insurance (Proportional Distribution of All Business in Ohio Compared 











in Force With the National Aggregate of All Companies) 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
insurance Domiciled All PS a Mg ae ns. 
in Force Companies | Domiciled | Business in | 
of All to All | Companies Ohio Business in Ohio National Aggregates 
Business Business to to 2 a ane SE 5 lls 
in in National National 
Ohio Ohio Aggregate | Aggregate | Ordinary Group | Industrial | Ordinary Group _ Industrial Year 
$ % % % vi o/s % % % % 
8,217,496,604 11.8 8 6.6 63.9 17.3 18.8 67.7 14.5 17.8 .1941 
7,649,729,738 12.0 8 6.5 65.5 15.3 19.2 68.8 13.1 18.1 .. .1940 
7,331 ,350,225 11.8 8 6.4 66.0 14.5 19.5 69.2 12.3 18.5 ..1939 
7,096,492,266 11.9 8 6.4 67.0 13.3 19.7 69.6 11.5 18.9 .1938 
7,079,584,477 ee 8 6.5 66.5 14.1 19.4 69.4 11.8 18.8 .1937 
6,750,808 966 11.7 8 6.4 67.2 13.5 19.3 70.4 11.0 18.6 1936 
6,382,888,369 11.9 8 6.3 69.3 12.1 18.6 71.4 10.4 18.2 .1935 
6,171,261,413 11.9 on 6.3 70.7 11.2 18.1 72.4 9.7 17.9 1934 
6,126,254,177 12.5 8 6.3 72.2 9.9 17.9 73.4 9.1 17.5 .1933 
6,366,804,221 12.5 8 6.4 73.6 9.1 se 73.7 9.1 17.2 1932 
6,743,489,104 13.1 8 6.2 72.5 9.7 17.8 74.1 9.1 16.8 1931 
6,810,345,418 13.3 8 6.3 72.1 9.7 18.2 73.9 9.2 16.9 1930 
6,578,531,973 13.6 9 6.4 71.4 9.6 19.0 73.8 8.8 17.4 1929 
5,288,923,889 15.9 9 5.6 67.4 10.6 22.0 74.0 8.5 17.5 1928 
5,539,197,207 14.3 9 6.4 72.4 8.1 19.5 74.7 7.4 17.9 1927 
5,023,514,854 14.1 9 6.4 72.9 72 19.9 75.2 6.9 17.9 1926 
4,498,977,827 14.7 9 6.3 73.5 6.4 20.1 76.1 6.0 17.9 1925 
3,841,715,381 15.3 9 6.0 75.6 4.6 19.8 77.2 5.0 17.8 1924 
3,652,417,141 14.1 9 6.4 76.5 4.4 19.1 77.9 4.3 17.8 1923 
3,072,122,936 15.4 9 6.1 75.7 4.3 20.0 78.7 3.6 17.7 1922 





been developed, sales promotional 
and advertising activities have been 
expanded, and home office facilities 
enlarged and improved. 

Dr. E. J. Wilson is fittingly 
called the “father” of the Midland 
Mutual Life. It was in his mind the 
Midland Mutual was conceived, and 
organized, in 1905. The formation 
of a life insurance company in Co- 
lumbus was long an idea of Dr. 
Wilson’s. The disclosure of man- 
agement difficulties of several large 
Eastern life insurance companies 
by the Armstrong Committee of the 
legislature of New York ripened 
the idea in Dr. Wilson’s mind and 
resulted in the birth of the Midland 
Mutual, that the people midland in 
the United States be given a com- 
pany of righteous ideals and control 
through imperishable safeguards. 

Happily for Dr. Wilson’s pet 
project, he had a patient, Bowman 
F. Reinmund, a prominent life in- 
surance man. Dr. Wilscn and Mr. 
Reinmund were close friends and 
often had discussed the idea. Final- 
ly both gentlemen with their fami- 
lies “retired” for a summer vaca- 
tion to the little village called Oxley 
on the Canadian side of Lake Erie. 
There they were uninterrupted by 
any distractions, and there in that 
little village of Oxley the spiritual 
birth of the Midland occurred—and 


note the co-incidence of the name 
of that Canadian “birthplace” with 
the “OXLEY” who became the com- 
pany’s first president and to whom, 
in Dr. E. J. Wilson’s opinion, the 
Midland, more than to any other 


Home office 
of the 


Farm Bureau Life 


man, owed its initial public esteem 
and progress — William Ox'ey 
Thompson. 

In the launching of the Midland 
Mutual, Mr. Reinmund had the 
technical knowledge and Dr. Wilson 
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Early Home Office of the Union 


Central Life 


had a great many friends and ac- 
quaintances influential in Columbus. 
Plans were made and approaches 
to various prominent individuals 
were devised. Returning to Colum- 
bus, Dr. Wilson and Mr. Reinmund 
were able to interest such men as 
J. A. Jeffrey, Col. James Kilbourn, 
J. D. Price, F. R. Huntington, 
George T. Spahr, W. O. Thompson, 
H. B. Arnold, Foster Copeland, O. 
A. Miller and other prominent men 
in the idea. Thus was the Midland 
Mutual brought into being. Dr. 
Wilson became the company’s first 
medical director and on retirement 
became medical director emeritus. 
Mr. Reinmund became the first sec- 
retary of the company. Dr. Wilson 
was also a vice-president of the 
company, which position he held 
at the date of his death. 

The company’s first home office 
was merely office space at 8 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, and the 
old home office was located in the 
Huntington Bank Building. The 
company was there for some 25 
years. The Army Engineers from 
Cincinnati moved to Columbus, Nov. 
1, last year, and headquarters were 
moved to 580 East Broad Street. 

As of Dec. 31, 1942, the Colum- 
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JOHN M. PATTISON, Secretary and Later President 


of the Union Central During its Formative Period. 


bus Mutual Life had $133,447,979 
of business in force. 
* * * 

The Farm Bureau Life Insurance 
Co. (formerly the Cooperative Life 
Insurance Company of Amerca) 
was added to the Farm Bureau fam- 
ily (the Farm Bureau Mutual Au- 
tomobile Insurance Co. and the 





C. W. BRANDON 


Founder and First President of 
the Columbus Mutual Life 


Farm Bureau Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co.) in October of 1935. At 
the time of purchase of the con- 
trolling stock interest, business in 
force totalled about $14,000,000. In 
six years’ time, as of June 30, 1942, 
protection in force stood at $60,- 
256,162, a remarkable increase in 
so short a time, but more readily 
understandable in view of the some 
1600 representatives of these com- 
panies and their operations in 11 
eastern states and the District of 
Columbia. 

Murray D. Lincoln is the presi- 
dent of the company, home offices 
of which are located at 246 North 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


* * * 


Organized in 1908, The Columbus 
Mutual Life of Columbus, pioneered 
in the Direct Agency System and 
in Vested Renewals. All agents 
have operated under one contract. 
There are no general agents or 
branch managers. The company 
has issued only participating insur- 
ance. 

C. W. Brandon, who entered the 
life insurance business in 1884, 
and had been successful in field 
work, also as general agent at 
Greenville, Dayton and Columbus— 
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all in Ohio—devoted two years of 
his time to promoting organization 
of The Columbus Mutual. He was 
its first president, and continued 
until 1930, when he was elected 
president emeritus. On Dec. 11, 
last, Mr. Brandon celebrated his 
84th birth anniversary. 

During its first year the com- 
pany’s production was only a couple 
hundred thousands. Its growth did 
not become rapid until after World 
War I. Since then its assets, sur- 
plus and insurance in force have 
been multiplied. As of Jan. 1, 1943, 
assets totaled $44,000,000, surplus 
$3,600,000, insurance in force $153,- 
000,000. Of the surplus, $500,000 is 
capital stock. The company has 
paid to policyholders and beneficia- 
ries approximately $45,500,000, in- 
cluding $14,750,000 in death claims, 
$12,000,000 in policy dividends. 
Mortality experience has averaged 
under 50 per cent of the expected. 

Present officers are: Danforth E. 
Ball, president; Carl Mitcheltree, 
vice-president and secretary; Clar- 
ence R. Backus, vice-president and 
treasurer; B. G. Ball. assistant 
treasurer; Donald J. Hoskins, coun- 
sel; Samuel M. Michener, actuary; 
Walter A. Jaquith, consulting medi- 
eal director; Floyd M. Green, medi- 
cal director; Harold C. Higdon, as- 
sistant secretary. 

Mr. Ball has been with the com- 
pany for 33 years, Mr. Mitcheltree 





DR. E. J. WILSON 
Founder, Midland Mutual Life 





MURRAY D. LINCOLN 
President, Farm Bureau Life 


for 27, Mr. Backus for 18. Mr. 
Hoskins came with the company in 
1939. His father, the late S. A. 
Hoskins, was treasurer for over a 
quarter century. 

During the first six years after 
the company opened its doors it oc- 
cupied a few rooms in two Colum- 
bus office buildings. In 1914 it ac- 
quired a fine old residence in East 
Broad Street, three-quarters of a 
mile from the Columbus Civic Cen- 
ter. An annex was constructed in 


1926. In 1942 the company moved 
into a new modern home office 
building a few squares west of the 


old site. 
* * 


Shortly after the Armstrong in- 
vestigation, a group of successful 
business men, representing all sec- 
tions of the state of Ohio, met in 
Columbus under the leadership of 
John M. Sarver, former general 
agent for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, and organized The Ohio State 
Life Insurance Company. The or- 
ganizers, men who headed some of 
Ohio’s most successful enterprises, 
early laid down the precepts of a 
sound, conservative financial foun- 
dation upon which the company 
would be built slowly, conservative- 
ly and soundly. 

The company’s first office was lo- 
cated in one room of the First Na- 
tional Bank Building, with Mr. 
Sarver, the newly elected secre- 
tary, in charge. For the next 24 
years, Mr. Sarver, as_ secretary, 
president and chairman of the 
board of directors. took a leading 
part in the upbuilding of the com- 
pany. 

As the company grew, additional 
space was added until the ninth 
floor of the building was almost 
wholly occupied. In Aprii, 1926, the 
company moved into its new home 
office building erected at Broad and 





WILLIAM OXLEY THOMPSON 
First President, Midland Mutual Life 
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Grant Avenues, pioneering in this 
location which has since become the 
insurance center of Columbus. The 
Accident Department was organ- 
ized April 4, 1911, and now the sale 
of combination life and accident is 
an integral part of the sale of new 
insurance. 

The precepts of its organizers 
have been closely followed through- 
out the 36 years of its existence, 
and its original capital of $100,000 
and surplus of $25,000 have in- 
creased to $1,000,000 capital and 
$1,640,105.45 surplus and contin- 
gency reserves. Insurance in force 
amounted to $117,000,000 on Dec. 
31, 1942. 

The long personal service of 
many members of the board of di- 
rectors has meant continuation of 
the original sound principles upon 
which the company was founded. 
Dr. C. E. Schilling, who retired as 
vice-president and medical director 
in 1941, was one of the organizers 
of the company and a member of 
its board of directors since organi- 
zation. The sons of three of the 
first board of directors have suc- 
ceeded their fathers in that capac- 
ity and still serve. President Claris 
Adams, former counsel and man- 
ager, American Life Convention, 
was elected to that position Sept. 1, 
1936, succeeding U. S. Brandt, de- 
ceased. Vice-President and Actuary 
Harry C. Fetsch has served the 
company in an official capacity since 
1918, Vice-President and Agency 
Director Frank L. Barnes since 
1932, and Secretary-Treasurer Jo- 
sept K. Bye since 1916. 


* x * 


The history of The Western and 
Southern has been one of steady 
growth since it was founded by 
William J. and his brother Charles 
F. Williams in 1888. W. J. acted as 
secretary and business manager un- 
til 1910, when he and his brother 
acquired control of the company. 
William J. was elected president, 
and Charles F., vice-president. 

From that time on, the progress 
of the company has been phenome- 
nal. In 1910 the insurance in force 
was $49,245,028, the assets $5,614,- 
765. Today it is among the largest 
companies of its kind, with assets 
as of Dec. 31, 1941, of nearly $204,- 
000,000, and insurance in force of 
$1,100,000,000. 

On the death of his brother on 
Nov. 24, 1930, Charles F. Williams 
was elected president at the begin- 
ning of the most difficult period in 
the history of life insurance, but 
his broad experience in financial 
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matters, and his lifetime experience 
in life insurance have written into 
Western and Southern history its 
most brilliant chapter, the out- 
standing progress of the company 
during the greatest depression in 
history. 

The company now has near onto 
200 branch offices, a field force of 
over 3000 and a home office person- 
nel of over 700. 

The necessity for new buildings 
to meet the requirements of a grow- 
ing business was the natural course 
of progress, but there is a deeper 
significance in the erection of the 
new seven-story annex to the com- 
pany’s home office—in the year 
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General Agency appoint- 
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1934. It is natural to need new 
buildings in normal times, but this 
new annex was necessitated by the 
continued growth of the company 
during a period of acute economic 


stress. 
” * > 


Over one billion dollars was ex- 
pended by the people of the State 
of Ohio for the purchase of life 
insurance during 1941. This was 
more than twice the amount of pro- 
tection purchased in a single year 
only twenty years ago. A compila- 
tion showing the results of twenty 
years’ business in this State is pre- 
sented herewith. 


A Fertile Field 


More than one-third of all life in- 
surance companies licensed to 
transact business in the United 
States, are doing business in Ohio. 
This naturally has created a ire- 
mendous obstacle for the home com- 
panies to overcome, as far as com- 
parative production aggregates are 
concerned. Numerically, since 1924, 
there has always been over one hun- 
dred non-domiciled companies com- 
peting against the ten to twelve 
domestic companies. Despite this, 
between 10% to 17% of the annual 
business in the State constantly 
has been acquired by these domestic 
companies. 

Since 1925 the yearly writings in 
the State by all the companies have 
averaged close to, or better than 
one billion dollars. In 1941 all com- 
panies wrote $1,292 millions, of 
which $129 millions came from the 
domestic companies, and $1,163 
millions from the non-domiciled 
companies. The development of the 
yearly production can best be shown 
by the fact, that in spite of condi- 
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tions, the business done last year 
was only 3% less than the peak 
year of 1929. 

The development of the insurance 
in force holdings by the companies 
over the past twenty years reveals 
a generally upward trend, and at 
the end of 1941 totalled $8,217 mil- 
lions, for a gain of 167% as com- 
pared with that of 1922. Further- 
more with exceptions of the years 
of 1931 and 1932, the rise has been 
constant, averaging about $300 mil- 
lions yearly. At the end of 1941, 
the domestic companies had in con- 
trol $971 millions, and the non- 
domiciled companies had $7,246 
millions. As in the case of the 
yearly writings, the percentage of 
the total business held by the do- 
mestic companies as compared 
against the non-domiciled com- 
panies averaged about the same, 
namely 10% to 15% of all business. 

A comparison of the type of life 
insurance sold in Ohio as against 
the average of all States shows a 





A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


Shows that for forty-three years, 
through wars, epidemics and depres- 
sion, the Home Life has continued 
its successful operations; 


Reveals that every liberal practice 
consistent with the safety of policy- 
holders’ funds has been adopted; 


Shows that insurance protection at 
guaranteed low cost has been pro- 
vided to its policyholders; 


Shows that every eligible member 
of the family can secure a policy 
for every purse and purpose with 
premiums payable weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annuaily 
to suit the policyholders’ conveni- 
ence; 


Shows that the Home Life occupies 
high rank among the nation’s lead- 
ing Industrial-Ordinary life insur 
ance companies. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: BASIL S. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 
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greater amount of industrial, and 
group insurance held by the people 
of this State as against that of the 
national aggregates. 

As of the end of 1941, the break- 
down of the business held amounted 
to 63.9% ordinary, 17.3% group, 
and 18.8% industrial for the State 
of Ohio, as against 67.7% ordinary, 
14.5% group, and 17.8% industrial 
for the national aggregates. 

Nationwide investments by the 
domestic companies over the past 
twenty years reveal some interest- 
ing facts. Unfortunately space 
does not allow for the presentation 
of a table. However, to illustrate 
to some degree the large growth, 
the percentage of increases for the 
various invested assets, by the 
seven legal reserve compaines that 
have been doing business for that 
length of time, is listed above. 


The Division of Insurance 
Insurance supervision in Ohio 
has been an obligation and function 
of government since the 1830’s. The 
first supervision was for tax collec- 
tion purposes only. In those early 
frontier days there were but few 

insurance companies in Ohio 
In order to make certain that 
these companies paid their taxes to 
the state of Ohio upon the insur- 


Design for Victory 


More than fifteen per cent of those 
comprising the Equitable Life of 
Iowa's field force are now in the 
armed services 


Equally important, one hundred 
per cent of all Equitable Life of 
Iowa field representatives who are 
continuing to serve as Life Under- 
writers are doing their full part by 
extending the benefits of Life In- 
surance to preserve the economic 
well being of the home-front 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE of IOWA 


Frtaded 1867 
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ance they wrote in this state, the 
legislature in 1830, instructed the 
auditor of state to begin a simple 
form of supervision which consist- 
ed largely of keeping reports and 
provided for licensing agents by 
county treasurers. 








OFFICERS OF THE PHILADELPHIA LIFE 





CLIFTON MALONEY, 
President 


JACKSON MALONEY, 
Vice-President 


Due to a printing error in our story of life insurance in Pennsylvania last month, the names 
of the officers of the Philadelphia Life Insurance Company were omitted. Officers, other 
than two whose portraits appear above, are: Robert H. Beard, Sr., Chicago, Vice-President, 
and Theodore C. Knapp, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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National Service Life Insurance 


(Continued from page 8) 


ideal of life insurance. Can’t this 
be accepted as this factor will keep 
it safely above the reach of po- 
litical or economical disaster, 
whether it be panic, depression, war 
or any other kind of mankind’s 
misfortunes? 
- * * 

Now having looked at the funda- 
mentals of the protection concept 
it seems opportune to proceed from 
ordinary life insurance and _ its 
satellites, industrial and group, and 
focus attention upon a new emana- 
tion that has been added but re- 
cently but which in two years has 
assumed proportions as impressive 
and possibly as dynamic as any- 
thing the world of life insurance 
has encountered. This is, of course, 
National Service Life Insurance, 
which is popularly known as “sol- 
diers’ insurance.” Since its incep- 
tion in 1941, it has grown to a total 
volume of about $35,000,000,000, 
representing over 4,000,000 policy- 
holders. The bare fact that any 
kind of an insurance business, no 
matter how much subsidized or 
promoted by the Federal Govern- 
ment, could have grown to this re- 
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i Things Ae Kation-Proof | 


There’s Love, for instance—one ‘‘commodity”’ at 
least, that laughs at ration boards as loudly as ever 
it laughed at locksmiths. And where you find a 
man who loves those of his household, you'll find 
“objections” at a minimum. So let your prospect- 


ing aim at the heart instead of the head. 
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markable volume within the short 
period of two years should cause 
any insurance man who is inter- 
ested in the future of his business 
to think twice of the reasons for 
the phenomenon. 

Some reasons may come readily 
to mind upon reflection. But it 
cannot always be said that they are 
able to stand the sharp light of 
analysis. Some may say that sol- 
diers’ insurance has been so mark- 
edly successful because of its 
low price. But, is this an indict- 
ment of soldiers’ insurance or is 
it due to one of the prevailing 
policies of private life insurance? 
If it be said that the government 
offers such a low price because it 
has a ready market, because it re- 
quires no agents, or because it has 
a very small overhead, can they 
prove sufficient reason to explain the 
success of this kind of insurance? 
The outstanding opinion that can 
be expressed as to the causes of this 
large acceptance of Government 
insurance by soldiers would seem 
to be the possible amount of com- 
pulsion applied to members of the 
armed forces. All available evi- 
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dence, however, indicates the ab- 
sence of compulsion in any form. 
As to the other opinions, such as 
the ready market, the small over- 
head, the lack of agents, etc., these 
are all facts which at least in theory 
could be duplicated by the private 
life insurance companies. 

There seems no reason why a 
hypothetical low-cost policy offer- 
ing protection against the ravages 
of death, disease, and unemploy- 
ment could not find a market at 
least as large as that covered by 
soldiers’ insurance. It is not clear 
why, with this policy, a direct ap- 
peal to the broad public, drawn upon 
a large scale and realized through 
the modern means of psychological 
persuasion could not put a mass- 
service system in place of the old 
agency system which glorifies the 
individual approach. This would not 
eliminate agents but would raise 
their standards by developing them 
from the role of salesman to that of 
educator and publicist. 


Mass Marketing 


From such a_ background the 
far-flung merchandise and service 
system with its hundreds of thou- 
sands of retail outlets in metropo- 
lis, city, town and village could be 
utilized for the sale of life insur- 
ance. 

A modern life insurance policy, 
now providing for such non-emer- 
gencies as college education, one 
thousand dollar funeral and clean- 
up charges and other deluxe pur- 
poses could be altered to fit the re- 
quirements of the average head of 
the family. 

Thus a life insurance concept 
which one hundred years ago 
started out in an economy based 
upon a very broad middle class 
should be broadened to include the 
modern concept of an economy in 
which twenty million out of thirty 
million American families have a 
net income of about one thousand 
dollars a year. 

In an effort to secure a more 
intimate knowledge of the soldiers’ 
attitude toward insurance, The 
Spectator made a survey in one of 
the Western camps, which cannot 
be identified, as to the number and 
the character as well as other de- 
tails of the applicants. The findings 
of this survey, which by its very 
nature had to be confined to a small 
scope, may be summarized. 

During one month, thirty-eight 
soldiers applied for insurance. 

The total amount of insurance 
applied for was $283,000.00 ci én 











average of $7447.44. Quite a few 
of the applicants took advantage of 
the maximum of $10,000.00 which 
the Government permits. 

Nine soldiers increased their pol- 


icies of Government insurance 
while only two decreased their 
policies. 


Of the thirty-eight soldiers ap- 
plying for the National Service Life 
Insurance, exactly one-half or nine- 
teen owned civilian insurance. The 
amount of civilian insurance owned 
was only $37,600.00, for an average 
amount owned of $1978.90. This 
is not much more than about one- 
fourth of the average amount of 
soldiers’ insurance applied for. 

More than two-thirds of the ap- 
plicants, 70 per cent, named their 
mother as the beneficiary. Most of 
the applicants were single. Sisters 
were named in 10 per cent of the 
cases, wives had 10 per cent, 
fathers 5 per cent, and children 2 
per cent. 


Other Problems 


Another question asked referred 
to the conversion of Government 
insurance after the war. Of all 
the applicants, twenty-four, or 
nearly two-thirds, planned to con- 
vert to Twenty Pay Life. Three 
planned to convert to the Ordinary 
Life plan and two to Thirty Pay 
Life. Nine were undecided. 

With regard to Government con- 
trol of insurance, twenty-six of the 
applicants expressed themselves in 
favor of Government control of 
civilian life insurance companies 
during the war and ten favored 
such control after the war. Two 
were undecided. 

Nineteen favored Government 
control of civilian life insurance 
companies after the war. Seven 
were not in favor of Government 
control of civilian life insurance 
companies during the war. Twelve 
were undecided. 

Thirty-one preferred Government 
insurance to civilian insurance and 
seven were undecided. 

Twenty-five thought that the 
cost of Government insurance was 
low, seven thought it was medium, 
one thought it was high, while five 
were undecided. 

Seventeen believed that the rela- 
tive cost of civilian insurance was 
high, fourteen medium, one as low, 
and six withheld opinion. 

Finally it was ascertained that 
while none of the soldiers had been 
in the insurance business prior to 
the war, six men volunteered the 
information that they would be in- 


terested in the insurance business 
after the war. 

In all, the result of this survey 
undertaken by The Spectator, is 
not entirely complimentary to civil- 
ian life insurance. One-half of the 
applicants did not own any civilian 
insurance at all, and those who did, 
owned less than $2,000 on the aver- 
age. Compare, in contrast, the 
volume of applications for soldiers’ 
insurance of $35,000,000,000 as re- 
corded in the last quarter of 1942, 
as compared to the purchase of only 
$1,500,000,000 a year ago. The 
number of applications runs to ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 which, how- 
ever, is not identical with the num- 
ber of individuals inasmuch as 





soldiers’ insurance is a voluntary 
measure, and while many soldiers 
apply for more than one policy 
there are thousands who apply for 
none at all. 

In commenting upon the relative 
cost of government as compared 
with civilian life insurance, the 
majority of the soldiers have gone 
on record to the effect that govern- 
ment insurance was low-cost, while 
civilian insurance was expensive.” 
But more compelling in argument 
and more expressive of an indict- 
ment is the fact that within a single 
year nearly thirty-five billion dol- 
lars worth of a new kind of life 
insurance could be produced prac- 
tically out of a blue sky. This is 
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as important as any development 
that has ever taken place in the 
annals of the life insurance busi- 
ness. Of course it must be remem- 
bered that some $40,000,000,000 of 
war risk insurance was written in 
1918 and 1919. 

It seems only fair to present in 
contrast to this survey made of 
new insurance applicants for Na- 
tional Service Life an analysis of 
the life insurance holdings of its 
readers made sometime back by 
the American Legion Monthly. This 
report showed that 87% of the 
Legionnaires owned life insurance 
and only 13% carried none. The 
eighty-seven per cent who own life 
insurance carry on an average 


$8,348 each. Of the insurance 
owned, only 24.6% is carried by 
the Government. Regular private 
life insurance companies carry 
75.4%. Of interest, too, is the fact 
that 54% purchased insurance to 
protect their family, 14% to pro- 
vide money for their old age, 12% 
took life insurance for investment, 
10% to guard against disability and 
8% for the education of their chil- 
dren; other reasons accounted for 
2%. It may well be that statistics 
gathered twenty years after the 
global war ends will reflect a some- 
what similar record to that of these 
Veterans of the World War. On 
the other hand the better part of 
wisdom would seem that the private 
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insurance companies should take 
every precaution to guard their 
business against inroads which 
might with foresight be avoided. 
What must be emphasized at this 
point is the sober realization of 
the origination of this dynamic 
enterprise. It did not spring from 
the free enterprise of man, nor 
was it born of the productive proc- 
ess of life insurance. It is neces- 
sary to realize that the Federal 
Government is responsible for its 
origin and its administration, and 
if present indications can _ be 
trusted, will be responsible for its 
maintenance in the post-war world. 
Regardless of the reasons which 
may be cited in justification of the 
government’s initiative in institut- 
ing soldiers’ insurance, such as the 
requirements of the war emergency, 
the opportunity to make political 
capital, agitation in Congress, 
the pressure of public opinion, and 
many others, the fact remains that 
in the case of soldiers’ insurance 
the dynamic quality of enterprise 
must be conceded to the govern- 
ment. This in itself is a discourag- 
ing statement. It becomes more so 
if held against the statistical fact 
that the new business of ordinary 
life insurance which in 1929 
amounted to $12,957,511,853, total- 
ed in 1941, a quasi-normal year, 
only about two-thirds of this 
amount, namely $8,374,867,503. An- 
other contrast to the vigorous de- 
velopment of soldiers’ insurance 
may be found in the comparison of 
new business done by six New York 
companies between 1930 and 1940, 
as listed on page 19 of the August, 
1942 issue, of The Spectator. In 
other words, the new business of 
ordinary life insurance shows signs 
of considerable recession without 
a corresponding degree of recovery. 


More Important Factors 


There is, however, an even more 
important issue at stake than the 
temporary loss of the dynamic 
quality in the management of life 
insurance. The insurance business 
which is carried on by the civilian 
companies strictly preserves its in- 
surance character. Regardless of 
time, place, and movement, it will 
always remain insurance. Not so 
with the insurance business which 
is or might be in the future con- 
ducted by the government. Soldiers’ 
insurance, old age insurance, un- 
employment insurance, disability 
insurance, health insurance, or any 
other kind of insurance, taken over 
by the government, will remain 
neither a social nor an insurance is- 














sue. Motivated largely by political 
factors, it tends to spill over into 
broader channels. A case in point is 
our present social security scheme 
which, innocently enough, started 
with assistance for the blind, the 
aged, widows, orphans and welfare 
cases. This program has developed 
now into a system aggregating 
more than $3,000,000,000. of yearly 
expenditures. It promises to run 
into three times that amount and 
more if the government should suc- 
ceed in introducing anything like 
the elaborate program of Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge. 


Preventing Interference 

The important principle which 
insurance executives can’t help but 
realize is the tendency of govern- 
ment insurance to develop into far 
more serious interference with the 
private life insurance business. To 
prevent this trend more than a 
policy of criticism will be needed. A 
program with private insurance 
enterprise to meet modern condi- 
tions must be inaugurated. 

The present powerful demand for 
broader socia! prcetection, as typi- 
fied by the numerous schemes cited 
above, promises to make soldiers’ 
insurance a permanent instrument 
of national welfare. After the last 
war, the soldiers’ dropped about 90 
per cent of their insurance with the 
government in favor of a bonus 
payment or other remuneration. 
After this war, soldiers’ insurance 
promises to continue as an integral 
part of a broader national insur- 
ance system, possibly to be merged 
with veterans’, disability, unem- 
ployment, health, and other insur- 
ance classifications. 


Heart of Enterprise 

The potent quality, which in pri- 
vate business is the heart of enter- 
prise, becomes in government hands 
the political interest. The success, 
which lies in the creation of twenty- 
three billion dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness within a single year, wil! not 
be confined to soldiers’ insurance 
and not even to the broad expanse 
of general insurance. Those who 
have followed the course of govern- 
ment assumption of the functions 
of private enterprise will see 
in the advance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the insurance front a 
threat to the multiple aspects of the 
insurance business. As they see 
the growth of soldiers’ insurance, 
it threatens to widen the Govern- 
ment foothold on the life and prop- 
erty insurance business. The public 
acceptance of the worthy soldiers’ 
insurance and the social security 





program, justifies from _ political 
expediency, the continued investiga- 
tion and interference with the pri- 
vate administration of the insur- 
ance business. 


Indifference 


Not infrequently, one can find 
the attitude among businessmen 
that indifference to the progress of 
governmental action, or even care- 
fully refraining from anything that 
may provoke political retaliation, 
will buy freedom from such inter- 
ference. But if the experience of 
the past decade and the course of 
events abroad is any criterion, it 
can be confidently asserted that 
this attitude belongs on the deco- 
rative panel of wishful thinking. 
The government, generally speak- 
ing, has no choice but to advance. 
Retreat means loss of face and with 
it, loss of confidence and popularity. 
Because of the two-sided approach 
on the part of the government and 
the one-sided approach on the part 
of the businessman the true signifi- 
cance of government action in the 
insurance field, such as soldiers’ in- 
surance, is not clearly understood. 
Too often the businessman is will- 
ing to let the government pioneer 
and as in the case of insurance pro- 
vide for the insurance needs of the 
soldier, sailor, and marine. He is 
perfectly willing as in this case to 
concede to the government every bit 
of insurance for the low-cost in- 
come groups as long as he keeps the 
well-to-do, the upper middle class 
and the more prosperous segment 
of the working population. Judg- 
ing from his personal credo that 
insurance is and can be nothing 
else but insurance, he figures that 
the government may as well have 
that part of the business which he 
does not want for himself. 


Insurance Interest 

But were insurance executives to 
realize that the insurance interest 
is only one-half the government’s 
intention and that the more im- 
portant half is the political motive 
and the appeal to the people at 
large, they probably would see the 
gravity that lies in an attitude 
which yields here an inch and there 
an inch of the insurance business. 
Without at the moment sacrificing 
any of his business volume or mar- 
ket, he acquires a far more danger- 
ous competitor than merely another 
insurance rival. Being hardly aware 
of it, he prepares the ground upon 
which every bit of his activity is 
laid open_to the penetrating power 
of government persecution. This 
applies to investments as much as 





Spinning Wheel - 


Life Insurance — the Best Way 


Years ago, the approved way for 
a man to build an estate was to 
take margins saved from his earn- 
ings, invest them at productive 
rates of interest, and to re-invest 
the income until he reached his 
financial goal. 

o 


Reduced interest rates and great- 
ly increased income taxes have 
made this “save and create” method 
well-nigh eimpossible, and, with 
“security” the modern watchword, 
life insurance now becomes more 
than ever the only way for the 
average man to realize the ambi- 
tions which he has for himself and 
his family. 

3 

Social Security goes part way in 
helping to accomplish this desirable 
goal. American standards of living, 
however, will always necessitate 
larger retirement or death benefits 
than can be provided by Social Se- 
curity or any similar plan, so that 
life insurance will unquestionably 
have to continue to fill the breach. 


Life insurance is devised solely to 
satisfy the needs of the buyer, and 
it alone has the flexibility to adjust 
itself to the changing conditions of 
tomorrow. It is the only form of 
property through which one may 
achieve a full measure of security. 

2 

Its constantly growing acceptance 
and use for this purpose by all 
people depends almost entirely upon 
the vision, enthusiasm, and activity 
with which life underwriters re- 
spond to their magnificent oppor- 
tunity. 


New England 
Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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insurance sales, and to assets as 
much as sales methods and rate 
policies. 

It is in this light that National 
Service Life Insurance and its true 
meaning to the institution of civil- 
ian life insurance should be in- 
terpreted. Apart from the principle 
that is at stake, there is a chal- 
lenge to be accepted. The life insur- 
ance companies are called upon to 
prove that they are able to do what 
the government maintains they are 
neither willing nor even able to 
do, namely, to provide protection 
where protection is needed. 

In launching on this new iusur- 
ance enterprise, the government is 
embarking on something, which in 


the light of history it has never 
been able to finish. Soldiers’ ‘«sur- 
ance, like all other insurance 
schemes, aims at providing secur- 
ity and coverage against various 
risks by setting up a fund obtained 
from the mighty resources of the 
national economy. But in doing so, 
the government fails to recognize 
a fact whose acceptance is elemen- 
tary with any successful business- 
man. Political leaders fail to take 
into account that the process of 
government is not a_ productive 
one. Briefly, it collects money with 
one hand and pays it out with the 
other. In contrast, the national 
economy is based upon the principle 
of creating and producing new 





SUMMARY 56th ANNUAL REPORT 
1942 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


$672,117,890 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


NEW INSURANCE 


69,944,526 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS 


INCOME 


221,133,780 


37,057,949 


CONTINGENCY RESERVE AND 


SURPLUS 


10,276,347 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since 
the inception of the Company total $275,357,709 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE .- 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Established 1887 
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wealth. This alone can pay wages, 
can enable the worker and the sal- 
aried person to pay for their own 
needs. Wealth alone makes it pos- 
sible for the nation not only to go 
on living in comfort and econemic 
security but to build up its re- 
sources, expand its facilities of pro- 
duction and provide even more 
abundantly for the needs of the 
people. 


Social Insurance 


The concept of social insurance, 
of which soldiers’ insurance is one 
part, runs counter to this economic 
truism which has been proved and 
tested throughout the five thousand 
years of mankind’s documented 
history. Every attempt to provide 
security for the people on a com- 
pulsory basis, as far as we know, 
has ended in failure. There is no 
reason to believe that this age of 
ours has produced supermen cap- 
able of changing this age-old ex- 
perience. The creation of wealth 
is still the focal point in the im- 
provement of the living conditions 
of the average man. 


Creation of Opportunity 


This truth is substantiated when 
the successful effort of private en- 
terprise creates new opportunities 
and produces new wealth. Here 
we hark back to the dynamic force 
which has ever provoked and in- 
spired human kind to new courses 
by which fresh and farther goals 
might be reached. The life insur- 
ance companies now under the spur 
and challenge of government inter- 
vention are confronted with the 
need to prove beyond doubt their 
capacity for the demonstration of 
the dynamic effort. Putting it in 
simpler language, one might say 
that the government is undertak- 
ing all of these insurance projects 
only because the insurance com- 
panies themselves are not doing 
them. Once these private carriers 
demonstrate their ability and wil- 
lingness to provide security for all, 
including the soldier, there is no 
reason to doubt that the govern- 
ment will trace its way back to its 
original mission, that of adminis- 
tration. 

The creative effort, be it remem- 
bered, belongs to private enterprise. 
This, it seems to The Spectator, 
is the deeper significance of 
“Soldiers’ Insurance.” From _ its 
lesson even now the institution of 
insurance should be preparing an 
insurance program to meet the re- 
quirements of thirty million modest 
earners. 
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Name of Company 
ie, Ind. 


Results of Operations of Life Insurance Companies, 
Midland Mutual Life 


ite! Life Insurance 


a Includes security fluctuations and other contingencies reserves. 


4 
4 
2, 
2 
1 
1" 
4 
* Includes Accident and Health. 
t Of this amount $199,500 has been acquired by the company under mutualization plan. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Washington, D. C. 
Amicable Life Insurance 
Waco, Texas 
Baitimore Life Insurance 
Des Moines, lowa 
California-Western States 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Equitable Life Insurance 
Des Moines, lowa 
Expressmen’s Mutual 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Guardian Life Insurance 
New York, N. Y. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Home State Life 
Greenville, S. C. 
Lincoin National Life 
Midwest Life 


Baltimore, Md. 
Bankers Life Company 


Lincoin, Neb. 
Minnesota Mutual Life... . 


Wichita, 
Fidelity Mutual Life 


Fort W: 














Baltimore, Md. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
United Fidelity Life... 
Dallas, Texas 
Volunteer State Life. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Wisconsin National Life. . 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Union Central Life.... 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Sun Life of America. . 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Farmers & Bankers Life 
Security Mutual Life... 


Liberty Life Insurance. . 
Portiand, Ore. 
Pan-American Life. . . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix Mutual Life. . 
Hartford, Conn. 
Provident Mutual Life. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Security Life & Trust 


Columbus, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oregon Mutual Life. . 


Acacia Mutual Life. . 
Gulf Life Insurance 
Madison, Wis. 
National Life 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Northern Life 
Seattle, Wash. 
Ohio National Life 
Ohio State Life 


Mutual Trust Life 
Chi 
Kansas City. 
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Penn Mutual Life. . 
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Presenting 


THE 32nd ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF 


The Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance Company 
Showing Condition on December 31, 1942 


ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks 2.47%, $ 359,913.25 Legal Reserve on Policies .$11,738,856.30 
“Bonds . 54.78%, 7,972,609.50 Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation of 


U. S. Government $5,590,393.00 











Other Countrie 141,510.00 Mortality and of Market Value 
State, County and of Assets firs bch my 332,607.98 

Municipal 2,240,706.50 

Real Estate Qened 2. 3.50% 509,000.00 Credits to Policyowners left with 

po — Bite _ 92,700.00 i Company on Deposit at Interest 651,242.90 

22 City Properties 266,300.00 

Home Office Property 150,000.00 Reserve for Taxes . A 100,000.00 
Balance on |14 Real Estate 

Sales Contracts 2.20%, 320,827.25 Death Claims Due and Unpaid . None 
First Mortgage Loans .. 20.70%  3,012,385.85 

339 Farm Properties... 1,137,840.41 Death Claims Reported but Proof not 

491 City Properties. . 1,874,545.44 Completed December 31, 1942 . 23,018.94 
Loans Secured by Legal 

Reserve on Policies ..... 13.74%  2,000,373.41 Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 112,187.29 
Interest Due and Accrued 64%, 93,536.70 Special Funds Payable to 
Net Premiums in Process Policyowners in 1943 45,611.14 

of Collection . . ry 286,569.85 

All Other Liabilities Ls 51,691.26 
Furniture and Fixtures Charged Off 
Radic Station KFRI . Charged Off Capital and Surplus ............. 1,500,000.00 

ae (For Additional Protection of Policyowners.) 
100.00°7, Thanks for your interest in reading this statement. 
*All Bonds at market or Commissioners’ Valuation. Further inquiry or comment is solicited. 

Total Admitted Assets .. .$14,555,215.81 Total Liabilities $14,555,215.81 
Insurance in Force Paid to Living Policyholders On Deposit with The State of Kansas 
December 31, 1942 and Beneficiaries During 1942 December 31, 1942 

$62,439,963.56 $716,748.00 $10,695,743.23 


The strength of an organization is measured, not by 
its size, but by its ability to meet its obligations. 


y FARMERS & BANKERS Life oo Company 


| RADIO STATION KFBI WICHITA KANSAS 1070 KILOCYCLES 








H. K. LINDSLEY, President J. H. STEWART, JR., Vice Pres.-Treas. F. B. JACOBSHAGAN, Vice Pres.-Secy. 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


Lieutenant Alex E. Johnson, Jr., of The Union 
Central Life’s Louisville Agency, was killed in action 
in Africa, December 23, according to word received 
from the War Department by his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alex E. Johnson, Sr. He is The Union Central’s 
first Gold Star agent of this war. 


A Treasury Department citation for distinguished 
and meritorious service was presented to the New 
York Life Underwriters Association at their January 
meeting. Over 600 members and special guests, in- 
cluding the presidents and executive officers of all 
the important local and nearby insurance companies, 
witnessed the presentation. 


* * * 


John W. Carpenter, chairman of the board of the 
Southland Life, has announced that Capt. John L. 
Briggs, vice-president and assistant agency director, 
has been granted leave of absence from the company 
to report to the commanding general of the Eighth 
Service Command in Dallas for assignment to duties 
and post. 

* * * 

In the first effort to research and examine the 
manpower problems of life insurance on an industry- 
wide basis, committees representing the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and the American 
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ORO GO ere 
“Doc, how about a medical for another 
Life applicant?” 
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Life Convention met in joint session recently to 
complete preliminary arrangements for their work. 
The National Association committee is composed of 
three members of the Board of Trustees, Philip B. 
Hobbs, Equitable Society, Chicago, chairman; Ralph 
W. Hoyer, John Hancock Mutual, Columbus, Ohio, 
and Wilbur W. Hartshorn, Metropolitan Life, Hart- 
ford. The A.L.C. group comprises: Byron K. Elliott, 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston, chairman; A. J. Mc- 
Andless, Lincoln National, Fort Wayne; Lee J. 
Dougherty, Occidental, Davenport; Julian Price, 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, and John A. Steven- 
son, Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. 


* * * 


The Bankers Life Company of Des Moines mobil- 
ized $26,776,000 for war duty in 1942, according to 
the annual financial report of the company. The 
company bought $36,232,000 of U. S. Government 
bonds during 1942. Of these, $9,456,000 were bought 
to replace maturities, thus leaving $26,776,000 of net 
gain for the year. The total holding of United States 
bonds at the end of the year was $86,000,000, which 
is 30 per cent of total assets. 


COMPANIES 


The New York Life Insurance Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Henry Leivestad, C.L.U., 
to the position of superintendent of agencies of the 
company, with headquarters at the home office, effec- 
tive from March 1. Mr. Leivestad has been agency 
director in charge of the company’s Capital Branch 
Office in Madison, Wis. Clarence J. Myers was ap- 
pointed a secretary of the company. Mr. Myers 
served for 20 years as a member of the staff of 
Tamblyn & Brown, Inc., public relations and fund- 
raising counsellors. 

* *% * 

Election of John L. Cameron to membership on 
the company’s board of directors and as vice-presi- 
dent of the company is announced by The Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of America. Heretofore 
second vice-president and associate actuary, Mr. 
Cameron joined The Guardian in May, 1930, as assis- 
tant actuary. 

* * * 

Bertrand J. Perry, president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, has appointed Carl A. Sabin, assistant 
counsel; Walter C. Sullivan, assistant counsel; 
Richard B. Hodskins, attorney; Frances A. Bryant, 
attorney; and Kenneth W. Perry, assistant director 
of agencies. 

* % * 

Changes affecting the management of the New 
England and Northern New Jersey mortgage loan 
branch offices of the Prudential Insurance Company 














of America have been announced by that company, 
effective as of February Ist. Ernest S. Allsopp, man- 
ager of the New England office, in Boston, is trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to the Northern New 
Jersey branch, with headquarters at Newark. He is 
assuming the duties of Ervin Jackson, whose resig- 
nation is effective February 15th. Joseph A. Conklin, 
assistant manager in Boston, is being promoted to 
the position of manager. John J. Wilson, Jr., mort- 
gage loan appraiser in the Boston office, will become 
assistant manager there. 
* x ” 

John P. Traynor, deputy superintendent of the 
New York State Insurance Department, has been 
appointed manager of real estate for The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. Also an- 
nounced was that Arthur A. Boyle, assistant to the 
vice-president and manager of real estate, has been 
appointed manager of mortgages for the company. 

* * * 

Four new vice-presidents of the National Life 
Insurance Company of Vermont have been elected. 
Elbert S. Brigham, president since 1937, was re- 
elected, and Edward D. Field, for many years vice- 
president in charge of agencies, was reelected. The 
new vice-presidents elected were L. Douglas Mere- 
dith, Deane C. Davis, Henry H. Jackson, and Herbert 
R. Pierce. Mr. Meredith is treasurer and assistant 
to the president, Mr. Davis is general counsel of the 
company, Mr. Jackson is actuary, and Mr. Pierce 
secretary. The office of the chairman of the board 
of directors, vacated by the announced resignation 
of Fred A. Howland, at the age of seventy-eight, 
after forty years’ connection with the company, will 
not be formally filled, but for the present Brigham 
will act as chairman of the board. 

* * * 

H. O. Chapman, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Reserve Life Insurance Company of Topeka, 
Kansas, was elected president of the institution at 
the annual meeting, following the resignation of 
Holmes Meade, president for the last four years. 


AGENCIES 


Lowell L. Newman, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, was 
the leading producer of the Penn Mutual Life for 
the year 1942. A member of the Samuel B. Gregory 
Agency at Fort Wayne, Mr. Newman was also the 
company’s leader by life insurance volume as well 


as total volume. 
* * * 


Edward J. Riley of Fair Haven, New Jersey, dis- 
trict manager for The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, led the company’s entire agency 
force throughout the country for 1942 both in total 
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volume of insurance sold and in total number of 
applications for insurance. This is the first time 
since 1931 that a Mutual Life field underwriter has 
ranked first for the entire year both in volume and 
number of applications. In addition, Mr. Riley was 
on The Mutual Life’s “Monthly Leaders” list both for 
volume and number of applications every month dur- 
ing the year. 
* * * 

Foster A. Vineyard, associate general agent, has 
become a partner of Gordon H. Campbell, Aetna 
General Agent in Little Rock, Ark., and the new firm 
will be known as Campbell and Vineyard, Vice- 
President S. T. Whatley of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company announced Wednesday. 

* * * 


John W. Carpenter, chairman of the board of 
directors of Southland Life Insurance Company, has 
announced the election of W. H. Francis of Dallas 
as a member of the board. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The Eastern Round Table of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, March 18th and 19th. 
Nelson A. White, of the Provident Mutual, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been named chairman of the program 
committee for the first of the Association’s 1943 
regional meetings. 














“Do I know any Grace Period? Whoever she is, 
here’s a telegram saying she’s expired.” 
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HEARD IN A BLACKOUT 


| NEVER HAD SUCH 
BIG PAY CHECKS IN MY LIFE 
BEFORE! 


A RELIANCE AGENT SHOWED 
ME HOW PERFECT PROTECTION* 
KEEPS THEM COMING IN NO 
MATTER WHAT HAPPENS. 


* PERFECT PROTECTION ... a streamlined 


contract that provides life insurance—retirement 
income—an income in case of disability through 
accident or sickness—money to pay doctors, 
nurses and hospitals. Always good for the 
policyholder and a real volume builder for 
agents, Perfect Protection is at its best under 
today’s conditions. It affords full protection, no 
matter how valuable is the policyholder’s time. 
Get details from your nearest Reliance Man- 
ager, or write to 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HENEVER you expose yourself to the conversa- 
tion of salesmen in general commercial lines, you 
are bound to hear a lot about “going over someone’s 
head” and about how easy it was, after all, to get in 
to see Mr. Big. Well, why shouldn’t the presidents, 
top-flight sales and advertising managers and depart- 
ment heads see the caller? That is their job and the 
task serves to while away time between conferences 
and golfing engagements. But, do they ever buy any- 
thing under the above mentioned circumstances? Just 
taking a rough guess, without referring to my private 
file of statistics on how many times per thousand the 
boss said: “I shall have to refer you to Mr. Buyer on 
this; he handles all such matters,” I’d say that was 
the normal reaction and that the guy whose head was 
gone over in the first place, was sore as hell and de- 
clined to do business. 
* * * 
IFE insurance salesmen are, of course, not con- 
cerned or rather not plagued with the problem of 
going over someone’s head—except in the rare in- 
stances when they go to the wife and make a sale on 


























Good Selling 


One of our policyholders writes his underwriter a 
letter of appreciation “‘for the splendid manner in which 
you and the company worked out my life insurance 
program ... a satisfactory plan that would assure a 
lifelong income to my family should I pass away, or on 
the other hand provide me a life income when I reached 
the age where I wished to retire. 


“TI especially appreciated the way you prepared for 
me a composite picture of my present insurance, the 
social security benefits which my family or I would 
receive, and the amount of insurance needed to round 
out the program, all of which were shown by means of 
charts and tables, easily understood and which made 
one stop to realize what a well-planned life insurance 
program really can do. 


“Another thing that impressed me too was the. fact 
that all through our negotiations there was never a 
bit of high pressure selling involved . . . merely a man 
to man presentation of facts that were left with me 
for my consideration and judgment. My only regret is 
that I did not start this plan years ago.” 


This typifies the high type of salesmanship being used _ ( 
today by underwriters of all companies. 
| 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


| 
Independence Square Philadelphia | 
| 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 7: 








ge in a while I have a chance to tread other 
city streets than those of Manhattan, or even 
of Greater New York. Within the past fortnight a 
quite pleasant assignment, which bore fruit in an 
article appearing elsewhere in this issue, took me 
to Scranton, Pa. While there I naturally dropped 
in to talk with President Walter P. Stevens and 
Vice-President Robert Merriman of the Scranton 
Life Insurance Company. That company, I was glad 
to learn, had a quite favorable year in 1942, with an 
increase of insurance in force, good mortality ex- 
perience and an exceptionally low lapse rate. On 
January 1 the company conformed to the general 
trend by changing from the 3% per cent to the 3 
per cent basis. During the past three months, how- 
ever, the Scranton Life suffered three serious losses 
by death. They were a director, Duncan T. Campbell, 
who was also vice-president and general manager 
of the Scranton Electric Company and active in other 
business fields as well; Vice-President Frederick W. 
Wollerton, who was also a director of the Scranton 
Life, and J. F. Lavis, treasurer. 
* * * 


URING my brief two days in Scranton I made 
numerous friendly contacts, talking with men 
outside as well as inside the insurance business. I 
was struck by the frequent use of the word “defense” 
instead of “war”’—as in “defense industries” and 
“defense bonds.” One man, commenting incidentally 
on the city’s industrial situation, remarked that they 
needed new peacetime industries that would continue 
after the war was over without needing to be con- 
verted; I wondered afterward whether he realized 
that unless our war industry is adequate, we’ll have 
neither peacetime nor industry. 
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Mr. Prospect—but they are interested in the fact 
that it is not so hard to see the men in the upper 
brackets if they go about the matter courageously and 
intelligently. An astute student of selling was dis- 
cussing this phase of the business recently and he 
presented a most convincing exposition of this thought. 
He also emphasized that it pays to see and sell the 
men who are well able to buy and who are in many 
cases especially in need of the service a life agent can 
offer. But at the same time, it seems to me that too 
much stress must not be placed on garnering always 
the cream of the crop. As a steady diet, the average 
agent will find it profitable to cultivate the average 
prospect. And there is just one more thought right 
here about the selling of men in subordinate positions 
—men who work in busy offices where their every 
movement is under the eye of the next-up-the-line boss. 
They make money agd they need life insurance like no- 
body’s business but it must be obvious that they can- 
not spare the time and attention to give the subject 
justice. It will be found, in all such cases, that clarity 
begins at home. 




















NE remark, heard in the course of my Scranton 

interviewing, stirred up memories of youth, 
when I started my business career as a junior office- 
boy in a savings and building loan institution in 
Brooklyn. I can still remember my nervousness dur- 
ing the first noon-hour when I was left in charge of 
the telephone exchange; it was quite small, with 
only seven extensions, but at the beginning that 
seemed six too many for me. Then there were the 
trips to the bank, taking checks and bringing back 
cash, including gold. Of course, there was the rou- 
tine of cleaning inkwells, etc., and one advantage was 
that I wasn’t high enough to specialize, so I got ac- 
quainted with every department. But I’ve never since 
then come so close to so much money. 

* * * 


IME and scene change quickly to the hard here 

and now, when an omission must be corrected. 
Four of the photographs—all except the formal por- 
traits—used in the study of the Mutual Benefit’s 
Youngman Agency in our January issue were made 
by a member of that agency, Howard H. Reddick, 
who certainly deserved a credit-line, but somehow 
failed (culpa mea) to get it. Photography has been 
a serious hobby of Mr. Reddick’s for at least the past 
fifteen or twenty years, and often the agency has 
benefited from his skill, which has also won several 
prizes in exhibitions. He made all the pictures in 
the Youngman Agency’s Roll of Honor, comprising 
the portraits of the agency’s members now in the 
armed services. His also are the photographic rec- 
ords of the agency’s outings at New City, N. Y. Some 
of his work is in Kodachrome, and he has also done 
infra-red photography. Infra-red, indeed, was our 
face when we discovered the credit omission. 











INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


We desire representation in a number of 
cities and towns located in the states 
mentioned below. Insurance Salesmen 
and General Insurance Agencies who can 
produce from fifty to a hundred thousand 
life insurance a year can increase their 
incomes by representing us under Agency 
Appointments direct with the home office. 
The opportunity to become General 
Agents is always open to those showing 
initiative. You would have the backing 
of a very cooperative home office. 





Delaware New Jersey 
Illinois North Carolina 
Indiana Ohio 

Michigan Pennsylvania 


Address 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















49th Year of Dependable Service 





The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 


Has Paid $138,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefici- 
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Holds Assets of Over $56,000,000 for Their Benefit... . 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
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Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
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Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
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Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
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Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
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Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
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The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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PASSING JUDGMENT 


By HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON 


HE big problem seems to be in “getting them to 

talk.” Those agencies and agents who keep records 
of their programming work can illustrate that while 
their sales volume is somewhat below par, their ratio 
of sales to “pictures” or “information sheets” is as 
good as ever. Obviously then, if we assume that 
these agents are working as hard as they should, the 
difficulty can be traced directly to a lack of ability 
to “get them to talk.” And this is the chief value of 
records. They spot-light the points of weakness. 

* * * 


HE only way to attack the problem of getting the 

prospect to open up is to acknowledge the well 
established fact that now more than ever before 
there is a premium for SKILL—presentation SKILL. 
It is impossible to sell consistently without estab- 
lishing Needs. It is impossible to sell “policies.” It 
is impossible to sell “companies.” We must recognize 
that it is possible only to sell “uses,” functions and 
the covering of established needs. 

* * * 

HE approach is apparently of great immediate 

importance—since the approach more than any- 
thing else determines whether the prospect will show 
interest and open up. Many of the successful ap- 
proaches of five years ago are now totally inadequate. 
Approaches today must be geared to present in- 
terests, they must be new, they must have some 









dramatic quality—and above all, they must be made 
SKILLFULLY. 


* * * 


THINK it has been rather well established that 
the salesmen must talk of matters that interest the 
prospect rather than those that interest him. It is 
not difficult to find a number of things that are of 
interest at the present time to most prospective 
buyers of life insurance. We will all agree that 
Income Taxes are of great interest. The trouble is 
that too many of us regard income taxes as a danger 
spot and as a result seem reluctant to mention them. 
If the prospect brings up the subject, too many think 
“There goes my sale.” Actually, our present high 
income taxes are not only interesting to our pros- 
pects but provide the basis of a sale. Obviously, the 
entire conception of estate building has been knocked 
into a cocked hat by these high rates. Since it is 
impossible to save a considerable portion of one’s 
income, and since it is equally impossible to invest 
successfully the portion that is salvaged, it follows 
logically that estates cannot be built out of current 
savings and investments. Obviously, life insurance 
is our only salvation. e 
* * * * 
SPLENDID, interest-arousing approach can be 
made on this basis. Other fine approaches can 
be built on other ideas of current interest. Let’s 
build, then, carefully, and intelligently. And let us 
drill constantly on them, so that we can deliver them 
SKILLFULLY. After all, that is the lesson to be 
learned from our apparent difficulty in “getting them 
to talk.” 















THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
is an old New England com- 
pany of high character and 
standing. It is known for its 


conservative management 
and strength. 


o2nd YEAR OF 
SERVICE | 








JAY R. BENTON, President 
EDWARD C. MANSFIELD, 
Secretary-Treasurer 














HOME OFFICE 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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They're new—but NOT different. For something new and different, 
investigate Security Mutual’s combination Life and ESSENTIAL DIS- 
ABILITY package (disability paid longer than under the usual plans). 
It will pay you to inquire about this modern policy. Sample contracts 
and complete details on request. 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 





OMETHING in the nature of a small whirlwind is 

blowing in the sovereign State of Indiana and be- 

fore it passes, it may draw into its vortex some things 
along the sidelines that aren’t staked down. 


* * * 


HE Insurance Department has been trying through 

various means to take over the Rural Bankers Le- 
gion Life Insurance Company of South Bend. This is 
a low-cost company, selling what they refer to as “Pure 
Protection.” This is insurance stripped down to the 
chassis, sans cash values and other appendages of the 
“Qld-Line” companies’ policies. Being such, the com- 
pany sets up no reserves for a non-existent cash value. 
Evidently this state of affairs has given the Indiana 
Insurance Department a few nightmares because the 
Commissioner, Frank J. Viehmann, has called out the 
Commandos and is going into action. 


* x * 


S is customary in such cases, a difference of opin- 
ion exists between the Department and the Com- 
pany as to what properly constitutes an asset. In fact, 
the Commissioner’s examiners had such a hard time 
finding any that he issued a statement to the effect 
the company was some $11,000 in the red as of April, 
1942. The company promptly said “Where do you get 
that stuff?” or words to that effect, and called in 
Walter C. Green, Chicago actuary who, for one fifth 
the money they paid the Department, revealed that in 
his opinion, the company showed a surplus of some 
$70,000. And there you have the nucleus of what will 
undoubtedly turn into a beautiful lawsuit. 


* od * 


ATURALLY, various charges are being hurled 

thick and fast by both parties. Without attempt- 
ing to take sides, it must be admitted that if the De- 
partment is guilty of, shall we say, “Irresponsibility” 
it is something far short of a fair deal to levy upon a 
small company. Complying with orders, the Rural 
Bankers has ceased writing new business until either 
given a clean bill of health or, taken over by the De- 
partment for final disposition. They say their cus- 
tomers are going along with them, in the main. But 
the effect of all the adverse publicity has been felt, 
naturally. 

* * * 


N the company’s side is the rather odd circum- 
stance that almost immediately after the Depart- 
ment instituted proceedings, an army of smoothies 
began telephoning and visiting South Bend, with 
many and varied schemes for getting out from under. 
There were covert suggestions of this and that plan 
to stock the company; mergers; sell-outs and others. 
In this connection it must be remembered that the 
Rural Bankers possesses one of but three or four 
similar charters in the State of Indiana and that such 
charters are rather nice, in a rather nice, liberal way. 
There might just possibly be something behind all 
this. And then, again, I could be dreaming. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS — W. L. MOODY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
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OVER 12 percent of our 
normal peacetime field 
forces are now serving 
with the armed forces. 


The rest of us are buying 
Bonds. 


Te NATIONAL LIFE AND 
IN Colw 
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ORE than ever before, due 
M to tightening restrictions 

and voluntary participation 
in the war effort, the life insurance 
agent will find opportunities for 
service to the Nation in the vear 
1943, declared George L. Harrison, 
president of the New York Life, 
in a statement to the field forces of 
that company early in the month. 
Because it is in the nature of his 
job and his training to preach thrift 
and self-denial, he said, the life 
agent will be able to contribute 
vital service to the Government in 
its plans for continued financing of 
the war, the control of prices and in 
general in securing wholehearted 
cooperation in these measures from 
the public. 

Early in the month news came 
of the death of Henry Buttolph, 
secretary and actuary of the Amer- 
ican United Life, of Indianapolis. 
He had been associated with that 
company since 1916 and for nine 
years before that he had conducted 
his own office as consulting actuary. 
Two other deaths were announced 
later in January. Conrad V. Dyke- 
man, veteran Prudential superin- 
tendent, of Brooklyn, died twelve 
years after he had retired from 
active work in the business which 
claimed his services for over a half 
a century. George A. Watson, 
widely known insurance journalist, 
who started in the business with 
The Spectator, died at the age of 
73. 

The contribution of the life in- 








HENRY LEIVSTAD, C.L.U. 


Recently appointed Superintendent of 
Agencies of the New York Life. 


surance agent to the war effort was 
the basis of the annual message of 
Alexander E. Patterson, executive 
vice-president of the Mutual Life 
of New York. War adjustments 
made in the past year, together 
with revised sales methods, will in 
his opinion result in greater ser- 
vice to the sixty-seven million life 
insurance policyholders in the com- 
ing year; and the principal contri- 
bution that the agent can make to 
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“It's a cinch —Just 
for that Life Expectancy policy! 
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_LIFE INSURANCH 


national solidarity, he declared, 
even above his direct contributions 
to the war effort, will be to continue 
to maintain a strong, self-reliant 
family group in America. 

Outlining a direct financial con- 
tribution of the business to victory 
Mr. Patterson explained that in 
1942 life insurance companies 
brought their total holdings of Gov- 
ernment bonds to well over $9,300,- 
000,000. Mutual Life alone holds 
more than $644,000,000, or over 
40% of its assets in Governments. 

“In addition,” he continued, “life 
underwriters in every part of the 
country during 1942 sold over $2,- 
500,000,000 of War Bonds, either 
directly or through the salary sav- 
ings plan. This substantial contri- 
bution to our victory effort, when 
added to approximately $12,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance placed by 
these same life underwriters for the 
protection of the family, played an 
important role in helping to hold 
down inflationary forces through 
siphoning off a part of the country’s 
surplus purchasing power into non- 
consumer channels.” 

Moreover, life insurance com- 
panies, he added, in 1942 paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries a 
total of more than $2,370,000,000 
and these payments in time of war 
take on added importance because 
by helping to hold the family to- 
gether they strengthen the stability 
of the community and help main- 
tain a strong national economy. 

“During 1942 many changes took 
place within our business, which is 
closely tied to the shifting war pic- 
ture. As the pattern of war un- 
folded we found it necessary to 
adapt existing war clauses to cur- 
rent and potential hazards in order 
that the great body of policyholders 
might continue to receive maximum 
safety.” 

Of mort than passing interest 
to those who feel that State siper- 
vision of insurance stands as both 
a necessary service and as a buffer 
against Federal participation in 
such affairs, was the information 
that Governor Harry F. Kelly will 
request the 1943 legislature to 
merge the State insurance depart- 
ment with five other supervisory 
divisions, under a single head. 

. The governor’s proposal to make 
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the insurance department merely a 
unit in an omnibus division direct- 
ing supervision of business activ- 
ities may, it is understood, start a 
fight in the current legislative ses- 
sion. Governor Kelly did not give 
details of his program but said the 
projected super-bureau would in- 
clude, in addition to the insurance 
department, the banking depart- 
ment, the corporation and securities 
commission, the building and loan 
division of the department of state, 
the finance company division of the 
state treasurer’s office and the pub- 
lic trust commission. 

The appointment of Gregg L. 
Neel, of Pittsburgh, as State in- 
surance commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania was announced from the office 
of Governor Edward Martin. The 
new commissioner has long been 
engaged in the real estate and insur- 
ance business in Pittsburgh. 

Life insurance leaders were quick 
to realize that policy ownership was 
one of the most direct means of 
combatting inflation and otherwise 
dovetailing with the Nation’s war 
aims, but it remained for Elmer 
Davis, director of the Office of War 
Information to furnish the most 
direct non-partisan endorsement of 
this idea. In a letter to George L. 
Harrison, chairman of the Life In- 
surance Coordinating Committee 
Mr. Davis wrote that it would help 
greatly if the committee could see 
that every holder of life insurance 
received the following message: 

As an insurance policyholder you 
have a real stake in the Govern- 
ment’s fight to control the cost of 
living. 

Recognizing your part in that 
fight when you maintain your life 
insurance, your Government asks 
you to adopt this personal program 
for the duration: 

1. Buy War Bonds and Stamps. 

2. Buy only necessities. 

3. Comply with price ceilings and 

rationing regulations. 

4. Pay your debts. 


The life insurance companies, of 
course, are cooperating with Mr. 
Davis and many of them already 
have included it along with pre- 
mium notices and annual state- 
ments, as a separate enclosure 
headed, “A Wartime Message to 
Policyholders.” 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company was recently awarded a 
consent judgment in New York 
Supreme Court for $10,000 in a 
libel action which the company 
brought against Donald Besdine, an 
insurance counsellor. He had been 
some time ago the subject of inves- 
tigation and report by the New 
York Insurance Department. 

In an address to the Boston Life 
Supervisors Club, William L. Sit- 
greaves, chief underwriter of the 
Columbian National Life, discussed 
the remarkable wartime production 
record of Canadian Life companies. 

Recent surveys indicate, he 
pointed out, that with 40% less 
underwriter personnel, life insur- 
ance sales in Canada have continued 
to increase, month by month, and at 
the present time are running about 
150% relative to the previous year 
or two. He quoted James Truslow 
Adams, historian, to the effect that 
one may tentatively conclude the 
American public is looking less to 
government for security and more 
to individual initiative. That, he 
added, is where life insurance 
comes into the picture. 

To be immune from destructive 
attack, private enterprise, includ- 
ing life insurance, must demon- 
strate that its operations meet the 





JOHN L. CAMERON 
Elected Vice-President and member of 
the Board of Directors of the Guardian 

Life of America. 


demands of current social needs, 
Gerard S. Nollen, president of 
Bankers Life of Iowa, asserts in the 
first of a series of booklets issued 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. 

“A new day is here in which 
there is little room for old style 
management concerned merely with 
the individual problems of individ- 
ual enterprise,” Mr. Nollen, who is 
also chairman of the Institute, ex- 
plains. “Modern management, for 
its own salvation, must recognize 
that successful operation in a ma- 
terial sense is no longer accepted 
by the public mind as the primary 
criterion of management quality. 
Today social value is in the saddle 
of public demand. 

More than 28,000,000 pounds is 
expected to be added by 1944 to the 
nation’s supply of pork for con- 
sumption by armed forces and civil- 
ians and for use in the manufac- 
ture of munitions as result of a plan 
now being worked out by Glenn E. 
Rogers, third vice-president of Met- 
ropolitan Life, and manager of its 
farm loan division. The plan was 
conceived by Mr. Rogers as the 
company’s answer to the recent 
call by Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard for an increase 
in hog production. It has the ap- 
proval of Leroy A. Lincoln, Metro- 
politan’s president. 

Cooperating in the plan with the 
company are 3,000 tenant farmers 
on farms owned by Metropolitan 
pending disposal to desirable own- 
ers. They are scattered through 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Kansas. 

Basically, the plan is simple. 
Metropolitan offers to help the 
farmers, with whom they have close 
contact, secure as much of the nec- 
essary supplies needed for raising 
the additional hogs as are available; 
advance funds, if asked, to these 
farmers to carry on the work; and 
to cooperate actively through its 
organization in bringing success to 
their efforts. The company, it is 
explained, does not expect to profit 
financially but does expect to break 
even on expenses incurred in the 
project. 


Tunmore Moves 


Because of the Government tak- 
ing over the entire floor where the 
John S. Tunmore Agency, of the 
Provident Mutual, is located in mid- 
town New York City, that agency 
is moving to Suite 949, Lincoln 
Building, 60 East 42nd Street. 
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Selling Life Insurance 
To Women 


It is no more difficult to sell a 
woman than to sell a man, com- 
ments the agency publication of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America, New York City. Rather, 
generally speaking, selling women 
entails but a short presentation. A 
study of the technique of selling 
female applicants effectively is sug- 
gested from now on as a definite 
part of every agent’s program. 

“Life insurance sales to women 
have increased greatly, due no 
doubt to the fact that women are 
earning more now than previously,” 
runs the commentary. “Women have 
taken on more responsibilities, and 
therefore, they need more life in- 
surance today than ever before. It 
has been computed that at present 
25% of the women in this country 
are gainfully employed, and 40% of 
them have dependents. Women’s 
earnings total in excess of one-fifth 
of the nation’s payroll. A recent 
survey shows also that 28% of the 
applications being secured is on the 
lives of females. This signifies that 
women as a whole take a lively in- 
terest in a planned program of safe 
saving.” 

These women are good prospects 
for you: The secretary of the busi- 
ness man you are trying to sell; 
women executives such as those in 
publishing firms, department stores, 
etc.; women doctors; women den- 
tists and dental assistants; nurses; 
school teachers; and telephone op- 


erators. 
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Walked Through a Banner 
Production Year 


“Who says we have to have auto- 
mobiles? I have an A card, I did 
not ask for a B, and I don’t know 
what to do with my A coupons,” 
states Hyman Cohn, Reliance Life 
district manager, in Reliance Life 
Bulletin. “I am in my eighth year 
in the life insurance business,” he 
explains. “From the beginning I 
have always used an automobile. I 
drove an average of 20,000 miles a 
year. Naturally, I felt that the 
car was most important in my busi- 
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VISIBLE REWARDS 
WHEN an agent has settled a 


death claim in a family 
where the insurance was the only 
real asset left by the deceased, 
then and then only can that agent 
really love his business and appre- 
ciate its possibilities. Service al- 
ways has been and always will be 
its own reward. 

Visible rewards, such as more 
sales, are apt to and frequently do 
come from service of death claims. 
But such monetary reward is transi- 
tory. The real and lasting reward is 
the consciousness of service ren- 
dered at a time of greatest need 
and benefit.—Holicoa Review. 














ness. Asa matter of fact, when my 
car was laid up for a day in the 
garage for repairs, I did not know 
what to do with myself. 

“Suddenly something happened. I 
moved to Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, late in 1941. I knew only two 
people in the community. Because 
I didn’t know anyone, I put my car 
away and decided to develop busi- 
ness in the heart of the city. As 
a consequence, and without the in- 
terference of gas and tire rationing, 
I have enjoyed my biggest year in 
1942.” 


No Need for Life 
Insurance 


This may be the psychological 
touch you are looking for, suggests 
Conmutopics, of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford: Your prospect doesn’t 
need life insurance. Tell him so! 
Maybe his jaw will drop. If so. 
swell! But be sure you finish the 
story. Tell him who does need it. 
“Your widow will need this insur- 
ance. I’m not so much interested 
in the financial welfare of your wife 
—you are doing a good job of tak- 
ing care of that—but I am fighting 
to guarantee to a widow—your 
widow—the comforts of home and 
of an income,” continues the under- 
writer in the story. “Your bow and 
your girl need this insurance. They 


OUTSTANDING LIFE 


need you to guarantee food and 
shelter, their educations, their right 
to happiness. An old man, tired and 
worn, will need this insurance. Be- 
cause while you may be dead to- 
morrow, yet again you may not be 
dead for fifty years. You’ll not al- 
ways be strong and young and vig- 
orous. This old man needs to have 
you sign this application and give 
me a check.” 
a sf 


Policyholders’ Panel 
On Selling 


The modern life insurance agent 
knows his business. Life insurance 
today is bought primarily from the 
agent rather than the company. 
Policyholders are not worrying 
about the effect of inflation on their 
life insurance policies. Those are 
some of the indications brought out 
at the year-end meeting of the 
Keystone Group (Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association) in Phila- 
delphia when a panel of real policy- 
holders was on the receiving end of 
members’ questions about the sell- 
ing and advertising of modern life 
insurance. 

A business man, a professional 
man, and a business woman con- 
sented to tell how they bought and 
what they think of life insurance 
and life insurance men. They con- 
ceded that the agent who makes the 
contact plays a large part in deter- 
mining when and in what company 
the protection is purchased, al- 
though they indicated that they 
would be much more likely to buy 
if the agent represented a company 
which is well known. 

Generally speaking, advertising 
played little part in influencing the 
actual purchases, although it op- 
erated to build company reputation 
over a period of time. 

When asked their frank opinion 
of the life insurance agent, the 
policyholders were unanimously 
complimentary. A very pleasant 
experience—knew the answers to 
my questions—knows his business 
thoroughly . . . was the gist of their 
answers. 

The layman can’t possibly under- 
stand life insurance and must put 
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great faith in the underwriter, they 
said, declaring the agents in their 
experience had justified that faith 
completely. 
= 68 
Reasons for Buying Given 
By Policyholders 


Members of the panel were asked 
why they owned life insurance, and 
gave these three reasons: to clear 
up debts, to protect the family, to 
provide retirement income. 

The subject of inflation was 
brought up, and Keystoners were 
surprised to find that the policy- 
holders had hardly thought of it in 
connection with life’ insurance. 
They expressed themselves as being 
very little concerned about inflation 
except as it might apply generally 
to any dollar investment. 

“Haven’t thought of it because I 
believe the widespread acceptance 
of life insurance is_ protection 
against serious depreciation,” was 
the opinion of one policyholder. “I 
have such confidence in life insur- 
ance that I don’t associate inflation 
with it,” declared another. 

Members were asked where they 
would be most likely to see an ad- 
vertisement on life insurance, and 
replied unanimously in favor of 
magazines. The credibility of gen- 
eral advertising was rated low, but 
that of life insurance advertising 
got a high score primarily because 
life insurance advertising is non- 
competitive and sells an idea. Pol- 
icyholders admitted the attraction 
value of pictures in advertising and 
expressed an antipathy toward 
Scare copy. None of the three had 
seen the current health campaign 
sponsored by life insurance. 

Regarding direct mail: one never 
had received any, the second 
couldn’t recall any, and the third 
was uncertain but believed he had 
received a letter about a physical 
check-up, “to which I paid no at- 
tention.” 

One of the three admitted having 
received blotters but didn’t know 
the company or the agent; and one 
had received a calendar and knew 
both agent and company. Premium 
notice enclosures rated equally 
badly. 


AGENTS ARE SELLING 


Questions had been worked out 
in advance by members of the Key- 
stone Group and submitted to Nel- 
son A. White, Advertising Manager 
of Provident Mutual, who acted as 
interrogator at the meeting. 

The policyholders were Mrs. Olga 
Cahill, Editor at the John C. Wins- 
ton Co.; Owen B. Rhoads, attorney; 
and Ralph V. DeKalb, President of 
the Alfred J. Jordan, Inc. 


Objections That Go On 


Forever 

“Objections to life insurance are 
inevitable,” stated Harry Gardiner, 
John Hancock General Agent at 
New York City, in the John Han- 
cock Signature. ‘When I first 
started in this business,” says Mr. 
Gardiner, “people were not only 
skeptical about life insurance, but 
many were superstitious. Time has 
proved life insurance to be safe and 
sound and the public has learned a 
person doesn’t die any sooner be- 
cause he carries life insurance. 
Thus two real objections of nearly 
fifty years ago have been overcome 
forever. 

“Those of us who have been in 
the business ten or more years will 
recall the dark days of 1932, the 
closing of the banks in 1933, un- 
employment with millions of people 
out of work. Many objections 
loomed up. Now, even with the na- 
tional income at the peak and a 
job fcr everyone, ut with a War 
on, we are faced with plenty of 






objections. Here are some of 
them: 

Times are too unsetled. 

Because of priorities, I don’t 

know if I shall be in business 

next year. 

If we have inflation, the value 

of life insurance will be de- 

preciated. 

With prospects of higher taxes 

and no increase in my income, 

I cannot afford new insurance. 

“These and many other objec- 
tions come as a barrage to every 
life insurance salesman today and 
we can’t laugh them off. Most peo- 
ple are honest, although some- 
times they may be mistaken. 

“Honest objectors want more in- 
formation from you; otherwise 
they would have said ‘No’ at the 
start, instead of offering an objec- 
tion. Give them the information 
they want.” 

a 8 


Establish Objectives 


Generalities become tangible only 
when translated into the actual 
things they suggest, declares the 
Dominion Life Bulletin; then pro- 
pounds the question: Which seems 
stronger—“You must leave your 
family well provided for,” or “‘you 
must provide for John’s education 
and the payment of the mortgage 
on the home?” Im short, advises 
the Bulletin. translate your pros- 
pect’s objectives into actual dollars 
for actual things. If you approach 
the subject properly, your prospect 
will be glad to particularize for you. 








BE SPECIFIC IN YOUR SALES TALK 


WEN you canvass a certain neighborhood, take along more com- 
pleted prospect cards than you think you'll need. Then if one pros- 
pect is not home, you can promptly call on another. 

Talk to the point. Tell your prospect what he gets and what his family 
gets. Then tell him what he must do to obtain this security. 

Make an effort to close just as soon as you think the interview has pro- 
gressed to the right point. If you do not succeed, try again and again. 

Fully complete the application. Otherwise, you may have to go back 
to your prospect for additional information. 

Urge the applicant to pay the first premium when he signs. A pre-paid 
application may make possible the payment of the insurance. In any 
event, it is the best insurance you have against not placing the policy. 

Ask each applicant for new prospects.—Prudential Weekly Record. 
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LIFE INSURANCE PRODUCTION, 1913-1942 


From Data Compiled by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents 


New Paid-for Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals, Increases or Dividend Additions— 


39 U. S. Companies 


(These companies had 81 per cent of the total business outstanding in all U. S. legal reserve companies on December 31, 1941) 


MONTHLY COMPARISONS FOR 1940, 1941, AND 1942 


BY YEARS BEGINNING WITH 1913 AND BY MONTHS BEGINNING WITH 1921 


Period Ordinary Industrial Grouo Total 
M 1937 5,581,922,000 2,640,144,000 760,933,000 8,982,999,000 
— ans eo oes 1938 4.858.477.0090 2.178.849,000 476,453,000 7.813.779, 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 5,008,122,000 1,484,095,000 803,101, 319,000 
January $44,723,000 $410 92,000 $786.58, 000 15% 01.0% 1940 5,050.065,000 1,581,858,000 679,298,000 7,311,221,000 
ebruary 397,891, 953, 475,711, 8 16.3 1941... 5,592,087,000 1,710,620,000 1,028,931,000 8,331,638,000 
ro ain amu wai wt es 1942. 4.925,167,000 1,479,652,000 1,399,882,000 7,804,701 ,000 
yd = oe pry he apy 77 my 1921 Ordinary Industrial Group Total 
July 437.000. 000 448.433.000 367.131 000 26 ~18.1 January $355 ,938 000 $93,357,000 $6,851,000 $456 , 146 ,000 
August 401.648.000 442.028 .000 333.981 .000 10.1 —24.4 February 359 , 587,000 91,866 ,000 6,167,000 457,620,000 
September 380.642.000 440.827.000 330.574 .000 15.8 —25.0 March 425,193,000 118,478 ,000 10,111,000 553, 782,000 
ctober 446,234,000 507,145,000 368,867,000 13.7 —27.3 
November 391,390,000 450,770,000 351,555,000 15.2 —22.0 May cae [LSS gn y 4 oe aes ee 
December 443.782,000 656,309,000 396.475.0009 47.9 —39.6 — em | |(U Eo Hey foe 
5,050,065,000 5,592,087,000 4,925,167,000 10.7 —11.9 buy 34,780,000 s1.872,00 4.632.000 435, 284,00 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE ugust 1,391, 84,583, 5,485, 459, 
pms o00.001.000 na - ae on 4s September 314,836,000 96 ,805 000 5.076.000 416,717,000 
February 125,226, 136,166,000 126,492,000 8.7 — 7.1 October 328,785,000 129,165,000 6,569,000 464,519,000 
— ie ane aos or ie oiaeens ay 26 es November 334,184,000 109,087,000 5,790,000 449,061,000 
May ia ann wane off _ ¥ December 410,193,000 126,646,000 38.084.009 574,903,000 
= Sa. wore cope. C8 - 3 Total 4,448,350,000 1,257,759,000 111,083,000 5,817,192,000 
— eae = ee Le nga = - Increase over 1920 —969,558,000 141,237,000 —314,654,000 —1,142,975,000 
. . . . , . = . — iG; om _— 
October 146.488.000 148,388,000 135,727.00 1.3 — 8.5 17.9% 12.9% 18.0% tenes 
jovember ’ 141,349, 111,801 ,000 4.8 —20.9 1922 Ordinary Industrial Group Total 
December 142,371. 190, ‘8 —47. 
ece 371,000 186,190,000 97,863,000 30.8 —47.4 January $43,885,000 $103,725, 000 $14.514,000 $461 904,00 
od ebruary 370,905, 110,954,000 11,908, , 767, 
1,581,858,000 1,710,620,000 1,479,652,000 8.1 13.5 — ues | (renee Ne 6S 
GROUP INSURANCE : 
January 134,507,000 35,063,000 49,076,000 —73.4 40.0 May - omen 2a 68S CUR 
| ae oe eo oa ane by as June. 446,215,000 115,959,000 18,860,000 581,034,000 
April 39,800,000 51,096,000 124,823,000 28.4 144.3 July... 400,379,000 110,423,000 11,902,000 522,704,000 
— Sana aoe onan ae Ba a August 396,892,000 102,901,000 18,490,000 518,283,000 
ion i fee GER September. 339, 154,000 97,257,000 18,087,000 454,478,000 
August 53,757,000 71,689,000 83,304,000 33.4 16.2 October... ... 390,427,000 132,790,000 15,674,000 538,891,000 
— gy ae ae ap ig oy —— November. 407,801,000 125,960,000 17,408,000 551,169,000 
— o., wares tute tes is December 507,170,000 137,707,000 98,052,000 742,929,000 
December 108,003,000 298,817,000 317,372,000 176.7 6.2 Total 4,900,161,000 1,418,801,000 276,428,000 6,595,390,000 
679,298,000 1,028,931,000 1,399,882,000 51.5 36.1 Increase over 1921 451,811,000 161,042,000 165,345,000 778, 198, 000 
TOTAL WOURANCE 10.2% 12.8% 148.8% 13.4% 
amt ee toes ee Se ~ yy 4 1923 Ordinary Industrial Group Total 
wary 237, 359, 434, 4. 10. January... 427,739,000 112,678,000 18,200,000 558,617,000 
— oe ee aoe rene pe Benn HY by February 430,129,000 114,758,000 16,122,000 561,009,000 
May 625°742°000 657'027000 §89'564'000 5.0 —10:3 March 542,461,000 137,853,000 24,988,000 705,302,000 
4 ses Geises aimee er —a. Aoril 499,818,000 208,105,000 35,050,000 742,973,000 
August 578,515,000 645,048.000  529'525:000 11-8 —17°8 ie $35,779,000 147,444,000 34,928,000 738,147,000 
eptember ° ° ° ° ° ° —24, 
October 647,943,000 730,327,000 582,688,000 12.7 —20.2 July 488,864,000 132,798,000 21,566,000 643,228,000 
—— ae eas AR eyo os oe eae boty -33 August 468,694,000 127,090,000 21,969,000 617, 753,000 
ecember 156, 141,316, 710, 4 —2. September 402,666,000 124,905,000 21,389,000 548,960,000 
7,311,221,000 8,331,638,000 7,804,701 ,000 — 6.3 October 475,047,000 152,061,000 9,817,000 636,925,000 
November 493,094,000 146,882.000 18,797,000 658,773,000 
BY YEARS BEGINNING WITH 1913 AND BY MONTHS BEGINNING WITH 1921 December GO1.000,600 108,108.80 21,407,000 O88. ENON 
Period Ordinary industrial a Total Total 5,862,645,000 1,720,054,000 520,045,000 8, 102,744,000 
bea se Bg 4 = oe 6 ee Increase over1922 982,484,000 301,253,000 243,617,009 + 1,507,354,000 
1915 1'721.546.000 697,532,000 47,122,000 2.486. 200,000 19.0% #1.2% 08.1% eis 
1924 Ordinary Industrial Group Total 
1916 .127,075,000 703,743,000 ,720, ,909, 538, 
Lo ee lS Cm tooo January... $497,717,000  $179,658,000 $19,082,000 $698, 455,000 
1918 2.571.508 .000 793. 187,000 46.656.000 3.611.351.000 February. 485,923,000 143,762,000 15,411,000 645, ,000 
1919 4.483.759. 000 934,807,000 425.574.000 5.844.140.000 March. . 590, 137,000 156,792,000 35,034,000 781,963 ,000 
1920 5.417,908,000 1,116,522,000  425.737.000 6,960,167,000 Aor. . enn. 570,000 158,557,000 a4 217,00 751.3440 
1921 4,448,350,000 1,257,759,000 111,083,000 5,817,192,000 ay 563,305,000 173,629, 34,986, +920, 
1922 4.900.161.000 1.418,801,000 276.428.000 6.595.390.000 ivaisackes 550,092,000 154,495,000 21,490,000 726 ,077 ,009 
, 862,645, ,720,054 , 520,045, 1102; 744, 
1924 8. 738,658,000 1,963-884,000 587.785,000 8.790,977.000 uly. $21,607,000 135,015.000 31,338,000 687,980,000 
‘ ugust 452,888, 141,525, ,931, 344, 
wes 7,232,160,000 2,368,174,000 988,784,000 10,880, 108,000 September. 419,123,000 145,052,000 19,354,000 583,529,000 
1926 7,646,112,000 2,566,059,000 1,050,605,000 11,262,776,000 
1927 7.651.948.000 2.667.331.000 824.373.000 11.143.652.000 October 488 , 985.000 198,461,000 131,101,006 818,547,000 
1928 8.066.128.000 2.692.520,000 1,336,329,000 12,094,977,000 November. 488 ,451 ,000 150,718,000 38 ,623 ,000 677,792,000 
1929 8,667,906,000 2,898,158,000 1, 185,365,000 12,751 429,000 December ___ 621,860,000 225,892,000 184,198,000 1,031,950,000 
1008 6,381,000,000 2,861,131,000 1,082, 164,000 12,325, 175,000 Total 6,238,658,000 1,963,554,000 597,765,000 8,799,977,000 
,396,454, 2,797,165, 796,163,000 10,989,782, 
po Fe as) 6 (Griasee Se anen Increase over 1923 376,013,000 243,500,000 77,720,000 697,233, 000 
1933 5,070,097,000 2,320,874,000 357,204,000 7,748,175,000 6.4% 14.2% 14.9% 8. 
1934 5.515.391,000 2.527,227,000 497,036,000 8,539,654.000 , : 
1935 5.569.517.000 2.521.285,000 665,142,000 8.755,944,000 1925 Ordinary Industrial Group Total 
1936 5,354.658.000 2.695,601,000 584,797,000 8.635,056,000 January. $512,283,000  $147,441,000 $68,957,000  $728,681,000 
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BY YEARS BEGINNING WITH 1913 AND BY MONTHS BEGINNING WITH 1921 
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1925 Ordinary Industrial Group Total 1927 Ordinary Industrial Group Total 
February 537,810,000 177,666 ,000 36 ,696 ,000 752,172,000 October 596,521,000 265,974 ,000 48,625,000 911,1 
March. . 649,459,000 193,604 ,000 40,797,000 883 , 860, 000 November. 572,756,000 252,737,000 76,960,000 902, as" O00 
December 701 ,533 ,000 211,076, 
April. 628.494.000 196,896.00 66,415,000 881,804, 000 — ee See Lae 
Ma ,282, 735, 39,041, ,058 , 000 Total 7,651,948, 2,667,331, : 
he. 627,512,000 198,113,000 47,565,000 873,190,000 a eieneneend eeennennes 11,143, 652,000 
Increase over 1926 5,836,000 101,272,000 —226,232, —119,124, 
July... 630,366 ,000 182,991 ,000 54,947,000 868 , 304,000 1% 3.9% ~~ ™ ba -4 
August 584,772,000 181,048 ,000 126 ,885 ,000 892, 705 ,000 1928 Ordin Industrial G T 
September 518,215,000 175,114,000 37,788,000 731,117,000 mgd eapeceien roup otal 
January $573,033,000  $236,303,000 $46,841,000  $856,177,000 
October 595, 106,000 256 , 704 ,000 54,433,000 906 , 243,000 February 644 , 222,000 221,948,000 91,505,000 957,675,000 
November . 578,720,000 207, 980,000 111,066,000 897,766 ,000 March 769 , 886 ,000 273,551 ,000 57,986,000 1,101,423,000 
December 696, 131,000 23 ,883 000 314,194,000 1,234,208, 2 
eid serach April 698, 961 ,000 259,962,000 62,007,000 1,020,930,000 
Total 7,232,150,000 2,359,174,000 998 , 784,000 10,590, 108, 000 May 746,819,000 216,396,000 205,195,000 1,168,410,000 
June 742,532,000 214,882,000 113,711,000 1,071,125,000 
Increase over 1924 993,492,000 395,620,000 401,019,000 1,790,131,000 
15.9% 20.1% 67.1% 20.3% July... 647 , 268,000 194,642,000 74,196,000 916, 106 ,000 
August. 615,392,000 193, 365, 000 56,926,000 865 ,683 ,000 
1926 Ordinary Industrial Group Total September... . 524,261,000 198 949,000 277,944,000 1,001,154,000 
January $549,902,000  $227,158,000 $56,280,000  $833,340,000 
Penvunry 586 240'000 174’ 782,000 83.088. 000 844'110'000 October. 651,970,000 233,530,000 72,119,000 957,619,000 
March 722 201 000 230. 203 000 72,368,000 1,024.772.000 November . 657,581,000 202,947,000 53,569,000 914,097,000 
a — anaes December 794 , 203,000 246 045,000 224,330,000 1,264,578,000 
April 668,320,000 215,504,000 80,663 ,000 964 ,487,000 = - a ae ae ne 
May 674215000 235.207 000 56.458 000 965 880.000 Total 8,066,128,000  2,692,520,000 1,336,329,000 12,094,977,000 
June 697,906,000 202,315,000 = 69,282,000 + — 969,503,000 Increase over 1927 414,180,000 «25,189,000 511,956,000 951,325,000 
July 632,525,000 194,315,000 78,125,000 904,965,000 5.4% 9% 62.1% 8.5% 
August 586,447,000 199,076,000 55,632,000 841,155,000 1929 Ordinary Industrial Group Total 
September 516,639,000 197,277,000 73,456 ,000 787,372,000 January $652,192,000  $265,998,000 $98,637,000 $1,016,827,000 
February 674,428,000 230,778,000 58,607, 963,813,000 
October 596,927,000 226 ,523, 000 62,353,000 885,803,000 March 
November 625,422,000 235,691,000 100,448, 961,561 ,000 ” ven a ae ee 
December 789 , 368 , 000 228 ,008 ,000 262,452,000 1,279,828,000 April. 781,837,000 256 , 280,000 72,238,000 1,110,355,000 
- M 790,244, 240,501, 109,827, , 140,572, 
Total... 7,646,112,000 2,566,059,000 1,050,605,000 11,262,776 ,000 ie. Loo ig 
Increase over 1925 413,962,000 206 ,885 ,000 51,821,000 672,668 ,000 July 709 , 903, 000 223,680,000 147,658,000 1,081,241,000 
5.7% 8.8% 5.2% 6.4% August eae, ,051 ,000 218, 144,000 99,773,000 1,084,808, 008 
1927 Ordinary Industrial Group Total emma a 86a comand emeeans 
January $568,447,000  $185,292,000 $94,445,000 $848,184,000 October 698 , 088,000 240,488,000 105,394,000 1,043,970,000 
February 615,681 ,000 207,217,000 46,119,000 869,017,000 November. 693,851,000 249, 247,000 86,165,000 1,029,263,000 
March. . 737,845,000 241,701,000 103,057,000  1,082,603,000 December 823,280,000 234 ,046 ,000 160,514,000 1,217,840, 000 
April. 723,854 ,000 227,279 ,000 46,960,000 998 ,093 000 Total 8,667,906,000 2,898,158,000 1,185,365,000 12,751,429,000 
May 693 , 269,000 241,661 ,000 45,683 ,000 980,613,000 
June. 688 ,481 ,000 221,780,000 67,817,000 978,078, 000 Increase over 1928 601,778,000 205,638,000 —150,964,000 656,452,000 
in 7.5% 7.6% —11.3% 5.4% 
July 615,818,000 200,835,000 54,229,000 870,882,000 ° : 

August 616,191,000  211.157.000 43,977,000 871,325,000 1930 Ordinary Industrial Group Total 
September 521,552,000 200,622,000 31,476,000 753,650,000 January $705,143,000  $218,027,000 $64,313,000  $987,483,000 
Se wr 
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BY YEARS BEGINNING WITH 1913 AND BY MONTHS BEGINNING WITH 1921 


1930 


February 
March 


April 
May 
June. 


July 
August 
September 


October 
November 
December 


Total 


Increase over 1929 


1931 


January 
February 
March 


April 
May 
June 


July 
August 
September 


October 
November 
December 


Total 


Increase over 1930 


1932 


January 
February 
March 


April 
May 
June 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 


Ordirary 


Ordinary 


$586 , 284,000 
592,840,000 
712,246 ,000 


682,519,000 
662,458 ,000 
664 , 287,000 


477,141,000 


556 ,904 000 
580,661 ,000 
746 ,429 ,000 


7,396 .454 000 


— 985 ,426 ,000 
—11.8% 


Ordinary 


608 ,831 ,000 
a 212, ro 
586 , 146 ,000 


514 ,943 ,000 
481 ,467 ,000 
498 ,673 ,000 


441 ,868 ,000 
438 , 158,000 
399 , 266 ,000 


426 ,398 ,000 
444 ,331 ,000 
508 , 779 ,000 


5,919,072,000 


nerease over 1931 —1,477,382,000 


1933 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


July... 
August. 
Sep 
October 
November 
December 
Total. . 


Increase over 1932 


1934 
January 
February 
March. 
April... 

ay 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Total. . 


Increase over 1933 
1935 

January 

February 

March. . 


—20.0% 


Ordinary 


$417,963 ,000 
419,245 ,000 
430,731,000 


419,557,000 
427,017,000 
440,833 ,000 


412,859,000 


414,724,000 
431,032,000 
456 ,478 ,000 


5,070,097, 000 


— 848,975,000 
—14.3% 


Ordinary 


$430,460 000 
417,803 ,000 
521,779,000 


507 ,377 ,000 
518,738,000 
486 , 592,000 


440, 101,000 
443 , 263 000 
355 , 265,000 


437,595,000 
437,671 ,000 
518,747,000 


- 515,391, 000 

445, 294,000 

8.8% 
Ordinary 


$596 , 994 000 
487 ,999 ,000 
497 , 183 ,000 


Indnstrial 
212,813,000 
264,415,000 


241 , 130,000 
230 ,083 ,000 
311,925,000 


247 ,506 ,000 
233 , 745,000 
210,423,000 


243 ,779 ,000 
208 , 482,000 
228 ,803 ,000 


2,851, 131,000 
~47 ,027 000 
—1.6% 


Industrial 


$214 320,000 
208 , 889 ,000 
246 ,663 ,000 


234 ,941 ,000 
236 , 293 ,000 
250 ,658 ,000 


253 228,000 
246 ,908 000 
199,218 ,000 


213,931,000 
230,344,000 
261,772,000 


2,797, 165,000 


—1.9% 
Industrial 


217,552,000 
220 , 568 ,000 
251 ,059 ,000 


236 ,898 ,000 
222 , 956 ,000 
213 , 298 ,000 


206 ,641 ,000 


industrial 


$168 ,312,000 
168 ,400 ,000 
187,761 ,000 
183,462,000 
190, 138 ,000 
198 ,046 ,000 
205 , 780 ,000 
229 ,545 000 
180, 105,000 


212,452,000 


2,320,874 ,000 
— 156 ,393 ,000 
—6.3% 
Industria! 
$197, 108 ,000 
196,816,000 
228 , 106 ,000 
220 ,366 ,000 
226 ,013 ,000 
211 ,473 ,000 


202 , 255 ,000 
212,380,000 
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Grouo 


59,930,000 
73 ,234 ,000 


113,514,000 
91,263,000 
106 , 782,000 


130, 036 ,000 
73 , 188,000 
138,492,000 


51,552,000 
59.340, 000 
130,520,000 


1,092, 164,000 


—93 201 000 
-7:9% 


Group 


$ 78,363,000 
103 587,000 
61,918,000 


99 069 ,000 
71,845,000 
81,647,000 


101,205, 000 
796 , 163 ,000 


— 296 ,011 ,000 
—27.1% 


Group 


AL 
22,450,000 
43 ,295 ,000 


42,455,000 
24 ,436 ,000 
23 ,028 ,000 


357, 204 000 


— 269 936 ,000 
—43.0% 


Group 


$ 32,673,000 
26 ,861 ,000 
33,241 ,000 


62,213,000 
40,989 ,000 
57,812,000 


46 ,795 ,000 
39,628 ,000 
21,087,000 


Total 


995,279,000 
1,212,705, 000 


, 183 ,081 ,000 
, 086 ,885 ,000 
, 131,982,000 


,078 ,828 ,000 
916,725,000 
883 ,595 ,000 


904 , 229,000 
851 ,658 ,000 
1,082,725 ,000 
12,325,175, 000 


—426 , 254 ,000 
—3.3% 


_ 


Tota 


$ 878,967,000 
905 316 ,000 
020,827,000 


,016 ,529 ,000 
970,596 ,000 
996 , 592 ,000 


895 , 760,000 
831,191 ,000 
713,659 000 


811,340,000 


_~_ = 


—1,335 ,393 000 
10.8% — 
Total 


938 , 303 000 
825 , 903 000 
882,779 000 


816,724,000 


663 .319 ,000 
665 ,475 ,000 
731 ,453 ,000 
9,023 ,479 ,000 
— 1,966 ,303 ,000 
—17.9% 


Total 


635 ,837,000 
624,730,000 
639 605.000 
682,174 ,000 
661 ,094 ,000 


683 ,923 ,000 
572,849 ,000 


653 ,096 ,000 
675,358 ,000 
706 ,201 ,000 


7,748 , 175,000 
—1,, 275,304,000 
"14.1% 

Total 


$660 , 241 ,000 
641 480,000 
783 , 126 ,000 


783 , 956 ,000 
785,740,000 
755 ,877 ,000 


BY YEARS BEGINNING WITH 1913 AND BY MONTHS BEGINNING WITH 1921 


1935 
April. 


May 
June.. 


July. ... 
August.. 
September 


October..... 
November. . 
December 


Total. 


Increase over 1934 


1936 


January 
February 
March 


April 
May 
June.. 


July 
August 
September . 


October 
November 
December 


Total 


Increase over 1935 


1937 


January 
February 
March 


April 
May 
June 


July 
August 
September 


October 
November 
December 


Total. ... 


Increase over 1936 


1938 


January 
February 
March 


April 
May 
June 


July 
August 
September 


October 
November . 
December 


Total... 


Increase over 1937 


1939 


January 
February 
March 


April 
May 
June 


July 
August 
September 
October... 
November 
December 


Total... 


Increase over 1938 


1940 
January 
February 
March. . 
April 


ay 
June. . 


Ordinary 


462,719,000 
460,363 ,000 
443,471,000 


427 ,445 ,000 
410,324 ,000 
355,779,000 


457,830,000 
450,601 ,000 
518,809 000 


~~ §,569,517,000 


54,126,000 
1.0% 


Ordinary 


$442,795 000 
418,145,000 
469 , 090,000 


457,149,000 
458 559 ,000 
491,380,000 


448 ,468 ,000 
406 , 388 ,000 
386 270,000 


~ §,354,658,000 


— 214,859,000 
—3.9% 


Ordinary 


$432,064 ,000 
458 , 158 ,000 
580,401 ,000 
529.777 ,000 
487.602 ,000 
511,468 ,000 


444,718,000 


428 ,571 ,000 
426 ,990 ,000 
463 , 363 ,000 
5,581 ,922,000 
227 ,264 ,000 
4.2% 


Ordinary 


—723 445,000 
—13.0% 


Ordinary 


Industrial 


246 011 ,000 


244 ,356 ,000 
230.464 ,000 
233 ,333 ,000 


220,672,000 
221,692,000 
208 , 600 ,000 


232,465 ,000 
236 .846 , 000 
216 ,363 ,000 
695,601 ,000 


eatae x 


© 


ny 


Industrial 


$195 405,000 
212,231,000 
258 ,087 ,000 


224,113,000 


204,121,000 
210,898 ,000 
197,339,000 


226 ,243 ,000 
211,409,000 
213,976,000 


2,640, 144,000 


— 55,457,000 
—2.1% 


Industrial 


$179,976 ,000 
174,092,000 
198 ,025 000 


193,131,000 
191 ,648 ,000 
170,312,000 
153,392,000 
156 , 304,000 
173,641 ,000 
179,553 ,000 


182,690, 000 
226 ,085 ,000 


" 2,178,849,000 


— 461,295,000 
—17.5% 


Industrial 


$ 99,363,000 
109,871 ,000 
138 , 396 ,000 


128 ,569 ,000 
118,218,000 


Industrial 
$113,111 ,000 
1 000 


138,545,000 


Guoup 


37,495,000 
50,231,000 
39,537,000 


267,582,000 
26 ,524 ,000 
22,501 ,000 


665 , 142,000 


168 , 106 ,000 
33.8% 


Group 
$40,981,000 


30,498 ,000 
56,213,000 


37,214 ,000 
59,130,000 
42,095,000 


79 324 ,000 
39,540,000 
35,601 ,000 


40,507,000 
43,124,000 
80,570,000 


584 , 797,000 


— 80,345,000 
—12.1% 
Group 


$ 42,051,000 
40,247,000 
77 ,956 ,000 


45 ,437 ,000 
42,238,000 
87,387,000 


760 ,933 ,000 


176 , 136 ,000 
30.1% 
Group 


$31,401 ,000 
41,671,000 
33,051 ,000 


37,816,000 


18,659,000 
33,443,000 
24,924,000 


32,288 ,000 
43,754 ,000 
91,294,000 
476 ,453 ,000 


— 284,480,000 
—37.4% 


Group 


Total 


728 ,403 ,000 
725,917,000 
688 , 959 , 000 


fo} 
~ 
a 
a 


216,280,000 
2.5% 


Tota! 


$677 , 120,000 
660 ,698 000 
771 ,314 ,009 


738,719,000 
748 , 153 ,000 
766 ,808 , 000 


748 ,464 ,000 
667 620,000 
629 871 000 


714 ,236 ,000 
708 , 056 , 000 
803 , 997 , 000 


8, 635,056,000 


— 120,888 ,000 
—1.4% 


Tota! 
$669 520,000 


$588 , 634 ,000 
588 ,819 ,000 
671 ,439 000 
616,853,000 


618,022,000 
596 ,861 , 000 


527 ,626 ,000 
550,212,000 
519,211,000 


591 , 746 ,000 
670,417,000 
973,939 ,000 


7,513, 779,000 


— 1,469,220, 000 
—16.4% 


Total 


$729 ,008 ,000 
569,745,000 
644 ,098 , 000 





or: 
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BY YEARS BEG INNING WITH 1913 AND BY MONTHS BEGINNING WITH 1921 
1940 Ordinary Industrial Group Total 
July 437 ,000 ,000 124,192,000 43,520,000 604,712,000 
August 401,648,000 123,110,000 —-«§3.757;000 578,515,000 LEADS THAT START THINGS 
September 380,642,000 127,974 ,000 40,720,000 549 ,336 ,000 
Ocuber 446,234,000 146,465,000 55,244,000 647,943,000 A Fidelity manager, destroying some old files, 
November 391,390,000 134,859,000 , 256, 000 560,505,000 writes that he hated to part with one which carried 
December __ 443,782,000 142,371,000 108,003,000 694,156,000 the record of service over the years to a policy- 
Total 5,050,065,000 1,581,858,000 679,298,000 7,311,221,000 holder who became a close friend. 
Increase over 1939 41,943,000 97,762,000 —123,803,000 15,902,000 The file showed the lead card by which his first 
8% 6.6% —15.4% 2% contact was made and the papers relating to all 
the business subsequently sold as a result of that 
1941 Ordinary Industrial Group Total opening. 
—. ny yo ose ae eee a a “Here,” writes the agent, “is the letter from the 
March 455, 226,000 148,978,000 41,992,000 646. 196.000 widow asking me to help close his affairs. Truly 
the Lead Service gets the credit for this business 
May see bop pn ey pi . .. and the friendship which grew from it.” 
449,534, ,633, ,977, x - . = ‘ P 
jue 0.508.608 $08,058,008 62,877,600 048, 144,000 Fidelity’s Lead Service has been serving agents 
July 448 433,000 128 , 783,000 82,909,000 660, 125,000 profitably for twenty-seven years. 
August 442,028,000 131,329,000 71,689,000 645,046 ,000 
September 440,827,000 128 ,493 ,000 130,229 ,000 699 , 549,000 
October 507,145,000 148,388,000 74,794,000 730,327,000 he DELI Y MUTUAL LIFE 
November 450,770,000 141,349,000 , 360, 681 ,479 ,000 
December 656,309,000 186,190,000 298,817,000 1, 141.316 .000 INSURANCE COMPANY 
Total 5,592,087,000 1,710,620,000 1,028,931,000 8,331,638, 000 PHILADELPHIA 
TN ee eee ee Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
1942 Ordinary Industrial Group Total 
arom on beng op — $955,414, 000 BY YEARS BEGINNING WITH 1913 AND BY MONTHS BEGINNING WITH 1921 
711, ,492, 50,231, 652,434 ,000 . 
March 418,766,000 140,735,000 97,826,000 657.327,000 1942 Ordinary Industrial Group bho 
October. 368 867,000 135,727,000 78 ,094 ,000 582,688,000 
April 368 , 503,000 139,021,000 124,823 ,000 632,347,000 November 351,555,000 111,801 ,000 114,180,000 577 ,536 ,000 
May 360,413,000 141,378,000 87,773,000 589, 564 ,000 December 396,475,000 97,863,000 317,372,000 811,710,000 
June 366,673,000 129,863,000 161,061 ,000 657,597,000 SEES a ea et ee 
Total..... 4,925,167,000 1,479,652,000 1,399,882,000 7,804,701,000 
July 367,131,000 112,917,000 151,343,000 631 , 391,000 
August 333,981 ,000 112,240,000 83,304,000 529,525,000 Increase over 1941 —666,920,000 —230,968,000 370,951,000 —526,937,000 
September 330,574,000 111,795,000 84,799,000 527,168 ,000 —11.9% —13.5% 36.1% —6.3% 


TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE PRODUCTION 


FOR THE PAST YEAR 


The December new business of 
the reporting companies was $811,- 
710,000 against $1,141,316,000—a 


New life insurance for 1942 was 
6.3 per cent less than for 1941, ac- 
cording to data compiled by The 
Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. The amount for De- 
cember was 28.9 per cent less than 
for December of 1941. 

The statement aggregates the 
new paid-for business—not includ- 


For 1942, the total new business 
of the 39 companies was $7,804,- 
701,000 against $8,331,638,000 in 
the preceding year—a decrease of 
6.3 per cent. Ordinary insurance 
totaled $4,925,167,000 against 
$5,592,087,000—a decrease of 11.9 
per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $1,479,652,000 against 





ing revivals, increases or divi- $1,710,620,000—a decrease of 13.5 
dend additions—of 39 United per cent. Group insurance, the 
States companies having 81 per only class to show an _ increase, 


cent of the total life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 


amounted to $1,399,882,000 against 
$1,028,931,000—a gain of 36.1 per 
cent. 





decrease of 28.9 per cent. Ordinary 
insurance was $396,475,000 against 
$656,309,000—a decrease of 39.6 
per cent. Industrial insurance was 
$97,863,000 against $186,190,000— 
a decrease of 47.4 per cent. Group 
insurance was $317,372,000 against 
$298,817,000—an increase of 6.2 
per cent. 

The monthly new paid-for busi- 
ness figures for the last two decades 
of the companies reporting to. the 
Association are shown in the fore- 
going tables. Also, the record for 
years beginning with the year 1913. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1942 
Assets Liabilities Are Interested In... 
First mortgage realgstate loans. .$ 650.46 ut policyholders... . . . ° 
Sie tenieieesae ty ax: CLEY § proof not complete 485.60 The record of Standard Life’s producing 
— , cot? hm F ’ eserve for icy digdends a 0,701. . - are 
edieadiaal gee a conse agents in all or part* of 1942 showed: 
Invested shares of federally ar ance... . 43,166.11 50% earned over « « « « « $1,800 
i d loa iations. ¢ OA MMMAAI O88 goo cece ee 835. 
P ae "7 mere % eae $750,529.94 29% earned over « « « « « 2,500 
olicy loanr 3,030.47 ° 
Cash j een ig fi protection of policyholders. 19% earned over «22+ 3,000 
ash in baf7 Su on band..... 108”? Bit ip... .$ 341,217.00 
Net premiums deferred “ bd, ae (.. 130,000.00 6% earned over « « « « « 4,000 
spe Te cee wie (Reserve for war 8 Prgn A of - above leaders apy ppm of Anes Gas oye of 
Accrued interest receivable... ... 9,604.35 mortality & secur- yd mest =A : aie fi aa acti ved 
GAR 2c ity fluctuations).. 20,699.42 491,916.42 greater than shown . 
Total Admitted Assets... .... 1,242,446.36 Se Sianceessccencunn $1,242,446.36 Z 
as _— — " DOES OUR INSURANCE SELL? We know it does. 








STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 
Horry V. Wade, Vice-President and General Manager « Indianapolis, Ind. 


Perhaps you, too, would like to be a member of 
this year’s select group. How are you doing? 


wane Hari VU. Wade 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Post War Problem—Because of 
the increasing agitation on the 
part of the Government in favor 
of greater social insurance cover- 
age and of larger benefits, the 
experience we had at the end of 
the first World War with this kind 
of life insurance when comparo- 
tively few veterans continued their 
Government insurance, is not likely 
to be repeated. In fact, much of 
it may be expected to survive the 
war. The Government may see fit 
to grant special privileges to this 
large insurance group after the 
war. How will the addition of this 
vast ‘'low-cost’’ insurance group 
affect private life insurance? 
Should this Government experi- 
ment be ignored entirely? Or does 
its success portend a novel devel- 
opment in the conception of life 
insurance for the common man? 
Page 4. 
= 8 

Hall of Fame—An important mile- 
stone in the progress of American 
life insurance was passed in |905- 
06 with the Armstrong Investiga- 
tion, under the direction of Charles 
Evans Hughes. In the first of a two- 
installment article on this eventful 
period and the man whose early 
fame it enhanced, Robert W. 
Sheehan continues the Hall of 
Fame series. Page 10. 


Agency—We have presented a 
number of surveys on big city gen- 
eral agency operation, but in this 
issue, Winthrop A. Hamlin takes 
you to an outstanding small town 
agency and shows you a glimpse 
of some of the factors which have 
contributed to the remarkable rec- 
ord of performance achieved by 
the Mutual Life of New York office 
in Scranton, Pa. Page 16. 
a 8 


New—Moany of our readers in 
years past found a regular depart- 
ment titled "'Verdict'’ among the 
magazine's most interesting fea- 
tures. This subject of law and what 
the courts have ruled in unusual 
and interesting situations is revived 
in this issue under the heading: 
“Down to Cases." It will appear 
regularly in the future, contributed 
by Luke Burke, member of the 
New York Bar. Page 9. 
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With The Editors 


Another Indication 


HE recent enactment by 

Mexico of social security 

legislation on a nationwide 
scale should be closely watched 
by life insurance interests in the 
United States, as well as by all 
companies writing accident and 
health insurance. While agri- 
cultural and domestic workers 
are not yet under the scope of 
the Mexican act, there is a strong 
possibility that they may be in- 
cluded later. 

It is, of course, true that the 
financial strata of the wage earn- 
ers of the Border Republic are 
not as varied, nor on such a 
scale as those in the United 
States, but the social security 
legislation which the country 
has inaugurated is nonetheless 
an object lesson in trends of the 
times. 

Industrial accidents and dis- 
eases, sickness and maternity, in- 
validity, old age and death are 
covered by the Mexican pro- 
gram. Insurance against indus- 
trial accidents and diseases, paid 
entirely by the employer, pro- 
vides medical care, artificial 
limbs, a temporary incapacity 
benefit equal to 34 of the wage 
for a maximum of 52 weeks, and 
a total disability monthly pen- 
sion equal to 20 times the aver- 
age daily wage. Sickness and 
maternity insurance provides 
medical, surgical and pharma- 
ceutical benefits for 26 weeks. 

Apart from industrial acci- 
dents, the program provides ex- 
tensive benefits through contri- 
butions from the employee, the 
employer and the State. The 
employer’s share is 6 per cent of 
wages. The worker contributes 
3 per cent and the State pays a 
subsidy equal to half the em- 
ployer’s contribution. The en- 
tire program is to be adminis- 
tered by a National Social 
Insurance Institute, with a di- 
rector appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

The centralization of govern- 
ment which war effort brings to 
every nation may, in the after- 
math of this conflict in particu- 
lar, be difficult even for us to 
reverse. Some of the social tides 





cannot—and probably should not 
—be opposed. Rather is it for 
private life insurance to find 
ways and means of meeting the 
future’s challenge if it is, itself, 
to survive. The action of Mexico 
is well worth the attention of 
the entire business. 


Quota System 


RGUMENTS for and against 
the production quota system 
in life insurance selling come 
more and more to the fore as de- 
clining production impels home- 
office pressure. The generalagent, 
committed to a quota, has, say 
some, a Damoclean sword sus- 
pended over his head. Under its 
threat he stops at nothing to get 
business. His perspective as re- 
gards new agents is interfered 
with and the resulting appoint- 
ments are not based on perma- 
nency, but on immediate business 
possibilities and this fact alone 
accounts for much of the high 
turnover in life insurance forces. 
In favor of this system are the 
results achieved by some com- 
panies which make use of it. 
These point out that a good 
marksman needs a target at 
which to shoot and that if the 
bullseye be properly outlined the 
score will be improved. They 
also instance the obvious fact 
that many individuals need a dis- 
ciplinary factor of one kind or 
another if they are to be kept in 
line and if their maximum effi- 
ciency is to be maintained. Good 
jockeys carry whips but rarely 
use them. On the other hand, the 
average horse runs the better for 
the knowledge that his rider can 
make him feel the sting of the 
lash if he lags. 
It is certain that the produc- 


* tion quota system in life insur- 


ance is like anything else that 
can be either detrimental or in- 
spirational—it must be used with 
intelligence and discretion. Un- 
der its tension, one general agent 
fails; another goes proudly for- 
ward to sustained success. It is 
up to the company’s agency ex- 
ecutive to study effects, analyze 
personalities and exercise sound 


_ judgment. 
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NEXT MONTH 


NE of the most persistent and, 

on appearances, unnecessary 
death causes is homicide. It would 
appear that a man with the caution 
and foresight to insure his life would 
not find death by this means any 
considerable hazard, but due to hu- 
man frailties and mankind's greed, 
passion and frequently unballanced 
mental equipment, this death toll an- 
nually claims a large number of our 
most substantial citizens, both among 
insured and first rate prospects for 
new business writings. An annual 
statistical and analytical survey will 
deal with this subject in our March 
issue. 


T has been thoughtfully stated that 

even though every exemption and 
consideration in the treatment of life 
insurance by the tax authorities were 
removed—or even though this form 
of property were actually penalized 
—there would still exist a real and 
vital need and a market for life in- 
surance to meet tax requirements. In 
the next issue William Henry Fissel 
will discuss this subject from a specific 
basis, suggesting sales angles still of 
importance to the life agent under 
the new Federal Revenue Bill. 


HE regular departments will con- 

tain, among other things, part 
two of the biographical sketch of 
Charles Evans Hughes, together with 
an objective treatment of the Arm- 
strong Investigation of thirty-five 
years ago; statistics of interest and 
value to the agent in his daily pro- 
duction, and another in the series of 
agency studies. Additional early re- 
turns by life insurance companies for 
the year 1942: a continuation of the 
series on life insurance by states, and 
up to date information on Costs and 
Contracts will be other features to 
be found in this issue. 





Civilian Cooperation 


URING war the emotional side of man is in the ascend- 
D ancy. Contributions to the war effort are inspired by 
high principle and lofty purpose. In the cause of 
freedom the selfish interests of the individual must be 
subordinated to an all-consuming will to sacrifice. Patriotic 
fervor supplies the motivation for many acts of self-denial. 
Individual acts of heroism are hailed and pride is in 
every heart when our arms gain some new and hardwon 
objective on the all out march to victory. Men and boys 
go enthusiastically away from mother and home without 
that fear of nostalgia which adds to the sadness of other 
separations. 

Every national program designed to secure the strength 
of a united people behind some worthy cause quickly wins 
its way. Volunteers for every city and town bring the mes- 
sage into every fireside. The press and radio lend their 
support and soon the force of conscious cooperation leaves 
all predetermined goals behind. 

The same spirit of unselfishness and ungrudging coopera- 
tion must be present, if we are to win victory quickly, when 
calls are made to sacrifice any ordinary convenience or 
luxury. Curtailment in the use of automobiles, because of 
the scarcity of rubber and gasoline, must not be met with 
recriminations against enforcement: officials or the Govern- 
ment, or the oil or rubber industry because of some lack of 
foresight. Reductions on food staples must be accepted 
uncomplainingly as a privation necessary if the boys who 
are training for greater burdens and risking their lives may 
face the enemy strong and vigorous. The butcher and the 
grocer gladly would meet the wants of all if they could. 
They are cooperating with the army in an all out effort 
to win. 

So it will be that in the course of our own daily prosaic 
life, until peace has been won, each day will bring some 
new, albeit minor, cross to be accepted. Even now the 
requirements of war have curtailed the use of paper. As a 
result The Spectator must husband its resources by reduc- 
ing the folio and resorting to every device to give the sub- 
scribers as complete and intelligent a portrayal of the insur- 
ance scene as is possible while at the same time complying 
enthusiastically with such strictures as our Government 
feels necessary for victory. We are certain that our sub- 
scribers will understand our problems and bear with us till 
peace is won. 


T.IVOC 
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OHN GILBERT WINANT was 
J appointed United States Am- 

bassador to England in Febru- 
ary, 1941. A scholar, Governor of 
the State of New Hampshire for 
three terms, a leader in the fight 
for social security, the social-mind- 
ed Mr. Winant thus became Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s personal represen- 
tative in the Court of St. James. 

He was born in 1889 in New 
York City, the son of Frederick and 
Jeannette L. (Gilbert) Winant. He 
attended St. Paul’s School in Con- 
cord, N. H.; then Princeton. In 
1912 he left Princeton to return to 
St. Paul’s as teacher of English and 
assistant rector. There in Concord 
he bought land and went about 
making himself a citizen of the 
State. 

Upon United States entry into 
the First World War, Mr. Winant 
enlisted in the Army as an aviation 
private and rose to be a crack flier, 
captain and commander of the 
Eighth Observation Squadron. 

After the war, New Hampshire 
Republican politics called him. He 
ran for the Legislature and served 
his first term in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In 1921 he shifted to 
the State Senate; then two years 
later back to the House again. It 
was in these years that Mr. Winant 
began working for better social con- 
ditions. A 48-hour week for women 
and the abolition of child labor were 
among his objectives. 

At the age of 36 he became Gov- 
ernor of the State of New Hamp- 
shire—the youngest Governor in 
the country. Although “rich, book- 
ish, and no politician,” he undertook 
to attack the employers of child 
labor, the power-trusters, and the 
entrenched interests that were in- 
vading public rights. 

Mr. Winant was defeated for 
Governor in 1926—those were hoom 
years when the people didn’t need 
a champion—but in 1931 and 1933 
the people voted him back into of- 
fice in the State Capitol for two 
terms. “The reason for his re-elec- 
tion,” explains a Boston newspaper 
man, “probably lies in Winant him- 
self. He seems to be as clean as a 
blade. He’s an idealist but not one 
of those ‘holier than thou’ guys. 
When the situation requires it he 
fights hard and cleanly. He’s got 
common sense, a sincerity you can’t 
laugh off, and a beautiful kind of 
neighborliness.” 
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Ambassador Winant Reviewing a Detachment of the 
London Home Guard 


In 1934 President Roosevelt, 
whom Mr. Winant has always sup- 
ported despite Republican allegi- 
ance, appointed him chairman of a 
three-man board to mediate the big 
textile strike. In 1935 Mr. Winant, 
who was already president of the 
National Consumers’ League, vice- 
president of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, and a 
trustee of the International YMCA, 
was made the United States dele- 
gate to the International Labor Of- 
fice in Geneva. Shortly afterward 
he was elected an assistant director 
of the ILO. This was the first time 
the ILO was to be directed by a citi- 
zen of a country not a member of 
the League of Nations. 


Mr. Winant returned from Ge- 
neva in 1935 “to help organize so- 
cial security in this country because 
I believed that if democracy in the 
United States was to continue to 
function, it must rest on a fairer 


. social basis.” He resigned his po- 


sition in order to answer his own 
party’s attacks on the President’s 
social security program and re- 
turned to Geneva, to the ILO, be- 
coming its director in 1939. 

Tall, dark, with high cheekbones, 
deep-set eyes and jutting features, 
Mr. Winant has something of the 
Lincolnesque about him. He has no 
pretentions despite income from in- 
herited money and oil wells in the 
Southwest. 
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